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EaRxy in the Spring of 1881, just 50 years ago, Lord Beacons- 
field, who was in very bad health, and whose party had, the 

year before, suffered a crushing defeat at the 
ee eas Polls, came to London to try and shake off the 
and “ The double effect of political gloom and bad health. 
o— Among his visitors was Mr. Alfred Austin, a 

well-known Conservative journalist, a charming 
writer of prose and poetry who became Poet Laureate at a 
later date. The talk turned on to current periodicals. Lord 
Beaconsfield criticised one or two he had been reading, and 
Mr. Austin suggested that what was really wanted was a 
Conservative Monthly Review. Not a slavish party organ, 
but an independent publication that could be trusted to deal 
with the affairs of the Nation and the Empire in a truly 
national spirit. 

Lord Beaconsfield liked the idea and made suggestions. 

“But above all, no Programme,” he said. 

The sketch written by Mr. Austin, and printed two years 
later, is a fairly long one. Some day we must reprint it. If 
we refer to it in the March number in 1931 it is because it is a 
sort of jubilee for The National Review, a jubilee of the spirit. 
The Review itself was not started until March, 1883, after the 
Carlton Club had met and given the scheme support. Mr. 
Alfred Austin was the first editor. In 1893 he sold the 
Review to Admiral Maxse, who gave it to his son, Mr. L. J. 
Maxse, the present editor, so that the jubilee of the Review 
in 1933 will coincide with 40 years of Editorial continuity. 
The record of 48 years of unswerving effort to promote 
national interests is one of which everyone connected with 
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The National Review is proud. The effort has often fallen 
short, and has been less helpful than the writer wished, but 
the will to hold by the sacred inheritance of English civilisation, 
and the endeavour to promote the strength of the Empire 
created by our race has never for one moment been absent, 


On February llth Sir Laming Worthington-Evans (whose 
sudden death on the 14th came as a great shock to his friends) 

moved an official Conservative vote of censure 
oe on the Government for “its policy of con- 
Debate J tinuous additions to the public expenditure 

at a time when the avoidance of all new charges 
and strict economy in the existing services are necessary to 
restore confidence and to promote employment.” 

Sir Laming made a good debating speech, and added weight 
to it by quoting the grave warnings given by the Controller 
of Finance and Supply Services, Sir Richard Hopkins, who 
had put in a memorandum before the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance at the end of January. 

The passage quoted by the speaker was as follows: It 
deserves the attention of all those who are concerned about 
the future of the country, for a Civil Servant, deeply imbued 
with a sense of his own responsibility, a man speaking from 
knowledge, not a man making “ points” in a speech, could 
hardly have uttered a graver warning. 

“Continued State borrowing on the present vast scale 
without adequate provision for repayment by the Fund 
would quickly call in question the stability of the British 
financial system. The State has every year to borrow large 
sums for various productive purposes. This additional 
borrowing—for purposes other than productive—is now on 
a scale which in substance obliterates the effect of the Sinking 
Fund. Apart from the impairment of Government credit 
which such operations inevitably involve, these vast Treasury 
loans are coming to represent in effect State borrowing to relieve 
current State obligations at the expense of the future, and this is 
the ordinary and well-recognised sign of an unbalanced Budget.” 
(Our italics.) 

Sir Richard Hopkins -had added to the weight of his 
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memorandum by saying in evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission : 

“We ourselves on many occasions have passed adverse 
judgment on foreign countries which did not balance their 
Budgets. We must expect the same thing to happen to us, 
and in the case of a country with so wide an international 
connection as ours that is a matter which must be continuously 
borne in mind.” 

Perhaps, now that we live in a glass house, built by our 
politicians, we shall be a little more diffident about throwing 
stones at our Dominions and our allies when they are in 
trouble. 


Mr. SNOWDEN replied to Sir Laming, he made a speech 
which aroused attention, caused discussion, and above all 

created bitterness in every quarter of the 
Mr. Snowden House. He was, therefore, perfectly at his 
alll ease, for to cause confusion and distress has 

apparently always been his object. So long 
as people suffer he is content. He is a revolutionary, a man 
who has stated that he would like to see an Income Tax of 
15s. in the £, a man who signed a manifesto along with Messrs. 
MacDonald, Lansbury and others saying that we must 
“follow Russia.” * These facts must never be forgotten. 
Mr. Snowden has not lifted a finger to help British trade, nor 
will he, but he will borrow indefinitely to pay British workmen 
and women not to work. His remarks must be read in the 
light of these facts. 

He made the usual 7'w quoque opening, and was able to 
make this more effective than was pleasant to Conservative 
members by referring to a disastrous Conservative leaflet, 
issued by our unfortunate Central Office, in which a boast 
was made of the increase of expenditure of £50 million per 
annum owing to legislation passed by Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment. He went on with an offensive statement about the 
Conservative members of the Dole Committee, a statement 
which was instantly challenged and refuted. He made the 
usual plea of Chancellors who do not mean to economise, of 

* See Potted Biographies (Boswell Printing Press, 6d.) for accounts of the Snowdens. 
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its being too difficult—the opportunities of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are limited, etc. We have heard it all before, 
But Mr. Snowden did make some statements of interest, 
He said he was going to take “‘ Drastic and Disagreeable 
Measures,” that the Labour Party would have to wait for 
some of its more important schemes, and that “ an increase 
of Taxation in present conditions which falls on industry 
would be the last straw.”’ (Our italics.) This was taken to 
mean that Mr. Snowden would not increase the income tax, 
but would increase super tax and death duties, and perhaps 
have recourse to a capital levy. He gave a hint that the 
Cabinet might make financial sacrifices. 

We had, of course, the usual set about “‘ toiling millions ” 
—well, Mr. Snowden has certainly done his best to remove 
millions from any prospect of “‘ toil.” 


Tue Liberal Party, led by Sir D. Maclean, showed that they 
supported the Government, for in their name he moved an 

amendment to force the Government to in- 
ye ae crease expenditure. Back-bench Socialists 

showed dissatisfaction with Mr. Snowden. If 
they are revolutionaries they need not fear, if he is left long 
enough at the Exchequer there will be a collapse and no 
mistake. If, on the other hand, they desire the good of 
working class as of other classes the sooner they get rid of the 
men who want to follow Russia the better. 

On the 12th the debate was resumed—Sir Herbert Samuel 
explaining the conditions of Liberal support, a loan-raising, 
road-making, building programme. Mr. MacDonald accepted 
this in a long speech about the new factor and Industrial 
Revolution—Geneva—Raw Material—Science—Virgin Soil— 
Taxation of Landowners—National efforts. 


Str OswaLp Mostey went for his leader with the gloves off. 
He appealed for a policy which would give work and wealth 


i and accused the Socialists of having no plan. 
ir 


O. Mosley “This was yet another case of men who 

could not see danger ahead until it hit them 
in the face and who then lost their heads and ran to and fro 
like chicken in front of a motor car cackling the economy 
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slogans of their opponents. By all means let us have economy, 
but economy meant a more powerful Government than either 
the last or the present one. All this great cry of cutting down 
was to retreat from the realities of life and of constructive 
effort. It was a cry of panic by people who would not plan 
in time to meet national difficulties, and who were suddenly 
surprised and overwhelmed when crisis came on them. That 
was the present position of the Government. These sugges- 
tions to put the nation in bed on a starvation diet were the 
suggestions of an old woman in a fright.” 


Mr. Luoyp GrorGE followed—he is the greatest entertainer 
in politics ; he is nearly as great a “‘ draw” as a well-known 

film actor. He had lots to say. He has one 
— immense advantage over other men of never 

remembering his past performances. He is, 
like the sun, “new every morning,” and this enables him to 
take any and every attitude effective for the day he is actually 
living in. For instance, he said: 


* Rapid deflation was a mistake and had had an injurious 
effect upon our industries. The settlement of the American 
debt was on City advice. The precipitate establishment of 
the gold standard dealt a staggering blow at our export 
trade. Now they were using the whole of their tremendous 
influence for the purpose of restricting the raising of money 
for national development. They had been wrong every time. 
The fact was that they were not in direct touch with industry 
in the same way as great cities like Manchester, Leeds and 
Glasgow. So little were they in touch with industry that 
they might have a million and a quarter unemployed and the 
City of London might flourish. He could give illustrations of 
their mis-handling. He would take deflation. Deflation 
put up rates of interest ; 5 per cent. at the time when the 
money was borrowed was 64 per cent. at the present moment. 
That was their advice. In carrying it out industry had been 
damaged. Now what they were going to do was to say 
that it must be reduced by about threequarters of 1 per cent. 
They proposed that that should be done in such a way as to 
restrict development. He would take the case of the depres- 
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sion throughout the world at the present moment. There 
was not a man who had examined it who would not say that 
a very large part of it was due to the mis-handling of monetary 
questions, on the advice of the money barons. The depression 
was not due to a lack of things in the world, but to the mis- 
handling of gold and silver—very largely, though not entirely. 
The men who had mis-handled these monetary questions not 
merely advised them what to do, but established a veto upon 
every proposal that was made for national development.” 

Now who, reading this, would think that Mr. Lloyd George 
had been responsible for this deflationary policy ? But his 
speech had a greater interest than what he said, his future 
was indicated as he spoke. 


Ir the ape, the parrot and the rat were to invite one of the 
carnivorous animals (say the cheetah) into their cage they 
would know what to expect. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his colleagues have, very 
reluctantly, admitted Mr. Lloyd George and 
his satellite, Lord Lothian (better known as Philippe Egalite), 
into partnership with them, and the result is instantly visible. 
The carnivore is at work. He will devour the eaters of nuts 
and of offal, while their followers applaud. His speech on 
February 12th, in the debate on the Conservative vote of 
censure, was punctuated by ringing cheers from the Labour 
benches after almost every sentence. His Limehouse attacks 
on the bankers and financiers being received with delirious 
enthusiasm. Now it is true that the Treasury and Bank of 
England officials have given very bad advice to successive 
Governments, but men of judgment would not have listened 
to them. The following were the Ministers who did so and 
who were responsible for the deflationary policy Mr. Lloyd 
George now criticises, a policy embarked on immediately 
after the war and persisted in until the present day : 


Prime Ministers. Chancellors of the Exchequers. 
Sir Robert Horne. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
to Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 
1931 Mr. Stanley Baldwin. Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Mr. Snowden. 
. Mr. Stanley Baldwin. Mr. Winston Churchill. 
Mr. Ramsay,MacDonald. Mr. Snowden. 


Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Future 


1929 Mr. Lloyd George. 
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This list covers all the parties, no party can say “I told 
you so” to any other, for no front bench has been wiser than 
the other on the vital matters of currency and deflation, and 
Mr. Lloyd George was mute on the subject until quite recently. 
So little do our mandarins think of these all-important 
questions that the Indian Round Table Conference never 
referred at all to the ruin caused to the Indian peasant by 
the devaluation of silver consequent upon the world adoption 
of the Gold Standard. It should not be forgotten that we led 
the way in this, and we did so in order to please the Americans 
who wanted to get a higher value for their gold. 


WHERE the Conservatives should score is that, in spite of 
their record of timidity with regard to their own policy of 

protection, they have a policy, and no other 
Sona tight party has any. Protection would help to 
Score restore the country to prosperity, it is the only 

constructive policy before the country, the 
only definite plan. It is one which would benefit the Empire, 
but Conservatives must not shirk the monetary question for 
this needs overhaul as much as our fiscal system. Mr. Amery’s 
and Professor Scott’s articles, which we commend to our 
readers, face the question of an Empire Currency. It is 
undeniably necessary, and would be a great solvent to many 
of our troubles. We have the opportunity of doing a big 
thing for our country, and the Empire, and we can begin at 
once by educating the electorate. Protection is part, one of 
the most important parts, of a great constructive programme, 
but our party must kick itself clear of the wreckage that it, in 
common with both the other parties, has made, and strike out 
for bold Imperial currency reform. 


It is true that economy is required, economy and good 
administration. It is equally true that economy alone will 
never make us prosperous and that a general 
lowering of wages would be disastrous. But 
as long as we allow dumping to destroy our 
standards of living, wages will be in danger. Still, though 
economy alone is not enough, let us see what could be effected 


Some 
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in that line. Mr. Snowden cannot think of any economies; 
here is The National Review programme. 

A state of emergency having arisen, a national effort 
for five years is required, and, as example is very powerful 
and no national effort can take place without a lead, we 
begin with : 

(1) Reduction of all Ministerial salaries, including the 
Prime Minister’s, to £2,000 a year. Reduction of 
lesser Ministerial salaries above £1,000 to that figure. 

(2) 10 per cent. cut in all Civil Service salaries over £500 
a year. 


The Cabinet and its advisers having made these sacrifices, 
would be able to call upon the country to assist them in the 
present crisis. They would have a moral right to lead and 
would be in a position to deal with the Dole as follows :— 


(1) No beneficiaries under 18, but low insurance contri- 
butions to commence at 164. 

(2) Restore “ genuinely seeking work ”’ provision. 

(3) Extended benefit to cease. The Dole to be brought 
back to true insurance. 

So much for actual domestic economy. 


THERE should also be the following measures of emergency : 


(1) Declare a moratorium on the American debt for 

five years, on the ground that America is 

_ ; using the money we send her to build a navy 

oa for offensive purposes alone, she being invulner- 
able and therefore not liable to attack. 


(2) Suspend the sinking fund for the same period. 


(3) Take the heads of the spending departments out of the 
Cabinet. It is useless to expect them to vote against 
each other’s extravagance. 


(4) Having done this, ration the Departments. 
A further economy would be excellent. The British 


Government contributes £120,000 to the League of Nations. 


It would greatly assist the Health of Europe if we withdrew 
this subsidy. 


ht 
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These plans boldly carried out would enable the Govern- 
ment to temporarily succour the people put off the Dole, 
which would become a true insurance, and would enable them 
to remit some of the crushing Taxation which is one of the 
causes of unemployment. The unemployed would be re- 
absorbed as the country recovered. 


Ir to the above programme a 10 per cent. on all imported 
manufactures and agricultural produce were added, and an 
anti-Dumping Law were passed, an immediate 
relief would be felt in the situation. 

An Anti-Dumping Law would provide that 
goods should not be sold cheaper in Great Britain than in 
the country of their origin. Many foreign countries have 
this law and our manufacturers selling goods in such countries 
have to satisfy the customs that the price they are quoting is 
not below the home price. But Mr. Snowden is said by those 
who know him personally to approve of dumping, and his 
actions seem to show this, for he could, if he had wished, have 
kept out the Russian wheat that ruined our farmers this 
winter. 


10 per Cent. 
Tariff 


Two of our most prominent public men have recently in- 
creased their reputation and consequently their influence with 

the intelligent public. Sir John Simon has 
Sremins followed up the publication of the Report of the 
Reputation Statutory Commission, of which he was Chair- 

man, which is universally admired as a masterly 
presentation of the material facts concerning India, by an 
assertion of political independence that is extremely rare 
among Front Benchers. Whereas Mr. Lloyd George is dragging 
his Liberal following through the mud by his subservience to 
the Socialists and acquiescence in the Ministerial Trade 
Disputes Bill—-which is simply a measure to permit or promote 
another General Strike—Sir John made a speech in the House 
of Commons that shattered it, and voted against it, while the 
bulk of his Party abstained from the lobby in order to allow 
the Bill to pass. He was followed by a handful of Liberals 
who deplore Mr. Lloyd George’s tactics, but these dissentients 
have no Personal Fund at their back, and as money always 
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“‘ talks’ in politics the Welsh Wizard has the pull over his 
critics. In excellent and unanswered, because unanswerable, 
speeches Sir John Simon has protested against the policy of 
keeping the Socialists in as humiliating and disastrous to 
those who call themselves Liberals. The other Politician 
who has greatly improved his position is Mr. Winston Churchill. 
We shall not be suspected of partisanship in praising him— 
he has obstructed almost everything we care about for the 
last thirty years, and has been associated with a Series of 
Surrenders. But it is never too late to mend. He has now 
publicly abandoned his Cobdenism and has courageously 
stood out against the contemplated capitulation in India to 
which a Socialist Government has committed itself, with the 
approval of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, whose gaffe appalled every- 
body who is entitled to call himself a Conservative. So much 
so that the Conservative Leader felt constrained to attend a 
big meeting of Conservative M.P.’s, at which Lord Lloyd 
played a conspicuous and honourable part, to explain that 
he had meant nothing in particular, and that our Party is 
uncommitted as regards India. Mr. Churchill has formally 
separated himself from his Front Bench colleagues and has 
delivered a series of brilliant and convincing speeches. That 
there should be “‘ Boneless Wonders ”’ on the Treasury Bench 
surprises him—though it does not surprise us, as they 
abound on all Front Benches—but he cannot conceive why 
the one-time British lion should assume the role of “‘ a rabbit.” 
The readers of this Review share his curiosity, and lament 
the Defeatism that is consuming this country as the tragedy 
of our times. 


ALTHOUGH the General Election has receded, owing to Mr. 
Lloyd George placing himself and his followers in the Commons 
at the disposal of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
there are abundant opportunities of gauging 
public opinion as we are in the midst of a 
bouquet of by-elections. They are behind us and before us. 
No less than 6 seats are vacant at the hour of writing, viz., 
Fermanagh and Tyrone, Pontypridd, Sunderland, Fareham, 
St. George’s Division of Westminster, and Salisbury. Two 


By- 


Elections 
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have been decided—East Toxteth Division of Liverpool and 
East Islington. These had one feature in common, 2.e., the 
sensational slump in the Socialist poll, which fell by about 
3,500 votes in the first and by over 4,500 votes in the second, 
since the General Election. This demonstrates the keen 
disappointment of the Socialist rank and file in the Con- 
stituencies with the present Government, and the little 
enthusiasm aroused by their thoughtless measures. It is 
true that the Socialists held East Islington, but the anti- 
Socialist vote was nearly double theirs, being distributed 
among three candidates—General Critchley (Empire Crusader), 
who ran second to the Government candidate (Mrs. Manning) 
Miss Thelma Cazalet, the official Conservative candidate, and 
Major Crawfurd (Liberal), who polled nearly 7,000 votes 
less than his predecessor at the General Election. This 
again proves that Mr. Lloyd George’s tactics in the House of 
Commons disgust many Liberal electors. Miss Cazalet 
received hard measure because, after giving a thoroughly 
satisfactory pledge on Protection, which secured the with- 
drawal of the first Empire Crusader, Mr. Paul Springman, 
with the approval of Lord Beaverbrook, a second appeared 
in the person of General Critchley, who made a wonderful 
whirlwind campaign of a fortnight, during which he received 
the nightly assistance of Lord Beaverbrook (who made 
many eloquent and forcible speeches against ‘“‘ Old Gangs ”’ 
and in favour of Empire trade), and the daily backing of 
the entire Beaverbrook and Rothermere Press. Anything 
more foolish than to underrate such a candidature is incon- 
ceivable, and those persons only made themselves ridiculous 
who belittled this powerful propaganda and suggested that 
General Critchley would probably forfeit his deposit. He 
appealed to a large and ever-increasing public, who are “ com- 
pletely fed up ” with Old Gangs, by expressing their thoughts 
in terse and vigorous language. We cordially agree with 
most of what he said, but we regret that the splitting of the 
patriotic vote enabled the Socialists to keep a seat which in 
all probability they would otherwise have lost. As indicating 
the temper in official circles, Lord Hailsham is reported to 
have described Lord Beaverbrook as ‘a mad dog.’ We 
only wish there were a few such “ mad dogs” in our Party 
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in Parliament. They would have rid the country of this 
impossible Government months ago. Lord Beaverbrook’s 
earnestness, enthusiasm and activity are tremendous assets 
to any cause he espouses, and no one can doubt his zeal in 
the great Imperial issue or question the service he has 
rendered by popularising it. We would, however, point out 
to him that to “ smash the Conservative Party’? would be 
to shatter all serious prospect of attaining his goal as the 
alternative Parties are invincibly hostile to Protection and 
Imperial Preference. 


REcENTLY Mr. Henderson at the Queen’s Hall made the 
usual pacifist speech. One sentence attracted attention : 

“‘ Tf the people want disarmament they can 
have it.” He might have added that they 
can also have the consequences of listening to people like 
him. Poison gas, bombs, invasion, defeat. 

Is it not a strange thing to think that we are back where 
we were in 1910-1914, when the Asquiths and Haldanes and 
Lloyd Georges were weakening our defence forces, and assuring 
us that Germany had no warlike intentions. The war, by 
their efforts, caught us unprepared, and Heaven alone knows 
what the cost was in precious lives and treasure wasted. We 
are getting ready to be caught again, our experience has 
taught us nothing, and we listen to the bletherings of people 
like Mr. Henderson as we listened to the Lloyd George- 
Asquith-Haldane-Greys. We have completely forgotten 1914 
to 1918, and we are following the lead of people who, for 
motives that are not visible, are disarming us in the face of 
obvious dangers. Sir Roger Keyes, who knows more about 
war and all that it entails, than our pacifists, recently told us 
that we are not maintaining a one-power naval standard. 
He said we were a long way below the Americans and very 
little ahead of the Japanese. His speech annoyed certain 
Socialists who are not remarkable for patriotic ardour, but 
we, who have protested in and out of season against the 
deplorable results of Mr. MacDonald’s American crawl, are 
intensely grateful to this very gallant and distinguished 
Admiral for his timely reminder of our defenceless condition. 


Our Pacifists 
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Waite the Shaws and Alexanders are reducing our defences 
and taking grants away from our cadet corps, it is interesting 
: to see what the Government they so much 
 okragaen admire (the Russian) is doing at this very 
moment to create an overwhelming conscript 

army. 

The Sunday Times (an admirer of Mr. MacDonald’s Ameri- 
can crawl, the Naval surrender, etc.) printed a rich comment 
on its own policy on February 15th. Apparently a circular, 
addressed by the Russian Soviet Commissariat of Public 
Education to the presidents of colleges and schools calling 
for 15 million Pupil Reservists, has been handed to some 
officials of the League of Nations, who are said to be “‘ uneasy,” 
their next job being to endeavour to disarm those Entente 
powers, who have hitherto paid no attention to anything but 
their own safety. 

The Sunday Times correspondent says : 

“* Read carefully, this document can only be regarded as 
a definite attempt on the part of the Soviet Government to 
utilise all kinds of schools as a voluntary training ground for 
the young, and thus to turn the whole population into a vast 
citizen army. 

‘The document is, of course, confidential, and it was 
never intended that it should cross the frontier and fall into 
the hands of foreigners. A copy has, however, reached the 
League of Nations circles here, through, it is believed, the 
secret services of a Continental Power ; and I am able to give 
a translation of some of the outstanding features. 

“The following extract indicates the general tone: ‘ T'he 
forthcoming war,’ says the circular, ‘demands of our people, 
political, technical and military progress. Every worker, 
salaried person or peasant, must be able to know his future 
enemies as well as their cause, and be prepared for attack. Thus 
workers must be armed with technical and military knowledge 
im order to vanquish those enemies. (Our italics.) 

“*To bring this about it is necessary, first, to reinforce 
military preparation in all technical, pedagogical and Com- 
munist schools, and, secondly, to develop immediately 
military instructions.’ 
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““Geneva wonders, therefore,” says the correspondent, 
“‘ what will be the attitude of the other governments in view 
of Moscow’s creation of a colossal Army.” He need not 
wonder, we can tell him. All those countries which have 
rulers glorying in national independence will face up to the 
danger and will keep their powder dry. Any that are so 
unfortunate as to have Ministers who for whatever reason 
and by whatever links are held to the Slave-driving Revolu- 
tionaries of Moscow will do as we are doing—disarm and run 
the prodigious risk which that entails. 


THE evidence of the horrors of Russian prison labour con- 
tinues to pour into the columns of the Press. Only the 
Government, which has unexplained reasons 
for being blind to Soviet crime, ignore the 
terrible state of the slaves of the Soviets. An 
international group has been formed at Geneva to collect the 
sworn testimony of escaped prisoners. 

The Morning Post correspondent at Geneva, in the 
issue of February 16, describes this budget of terrible state- 
ments. He finds that, from whatever camps the runaways 
come, the treatment of the slaves who work in them is the 
same, conditions are alike: 

“The prisoners’ working day is from dawn to dark. 
Each prisoner is alloted a definite amount of felling and 
barking of trees for the day—sometimes as many as 55 or 
60 trunks. Those who cannot finish off the Herculean task 
before nightfall are marched back again to the forests after 
they have had their evening meal of a piece of bread and are 
forced to do night work. 

““ Since even the strongest peasant can scarcely hope to 
fell and strip sixty trunks in a working day of twelve to 
fourteen hours, practically all the prisoners have to work 
at night as well as in the day time. 

“* The so-called living barracks are filthy hovels, which the 
prisoners have no time to clean. Many of these barracks 
have been built by the prisoners themselves in their ‘ spare’ 
time—that is, during the few hours allotted them for sleep. 
Until they have succeeded in putting up these log shanties 
the wretched people have to.sleep on the ground in the open.” 


Red Flag 
Slavery 
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The sanitary conditions and disease are appalling, deaths 
occur daily. 

“The bodies of the dead are buried on the spot only a 
few inches below the surface of the ground, or else just flung 
aside as carrion on the wild tracts of land around the camp. 
No test of death is applied, and it is believed that many 
people have been buried alive, having been taken for dead 
when only unconscious.” 

One would think that death in any form would be merciful. 

The prisoners are closely guarded and brutally man- 
handled. Those few who escape do so while at work in the 
forests. More are shot dead on any sign of escape. Prisoners 
are killed for anything, one for helping an injured comrade 
who had been knocked down by a guard was shot on sight. 


‘All men considered by the authorities or guards as 
capable of work are put to heavy labour. Those who refuse 
are imprisoned in what the guards grimly call 


aad the ‘ sleeping-box.’ This is a locked-up shed 
Bon’ from which the prisoners are not allowed to 


come out on any pretext whatsoever. They 
are just flung in and left to die off by starvation and cold. Many 
prisoners seek refuge in suicide.”’ (Our italics.) 

According to one deposition, a camp on the River Lonza, 
in the Vologda district, now contains 60,000 people. 

‘““Men, women and children have been pitched into this 
camp, regardless of all human decency. The women prisoners 
are frequently subjected to the most brutal treatment, being 
beaten, dragged by the hair, and otherwise criminally 
assaulted.” 


AND even this is not the worst of the story. 

““A young student who recently escaped asserts in his 
affidavit that in his camp, where about 20 
per cent. of the prisoners were females, the 
Soviet guards habitually violated them. The 
women, he continues, who became pregnant were generally 


turned adrift into the forest and shot dead, since the guards did 


Women’s 
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not want the bother of having babies about the camp.” 
(Our italics). 

There is still a power of indignation in this country. The 
storm raised by these revelations is surely mounting. All 
honour to those public men who give voice to what we all 
feel, and to those newspapers which support them. The 
Morning Post, The Times, The Tablet and above all Punch are 
honourably distinguished for their efforts. 


THE Dean of Worcester has a sensitive correspondent, a 
man who thinks that 
“‘Confound their politics 


Le al Frustrate their knavish tricks ”’ 
foes as applied to the enemies of his country is 


un-Christian, indecent and disgraceful. Well, 
well, has he ever read the psalms? ‘“‘ May their children be 
fatherless and their wives widows ’’—leaves “ confound ”’ and 
“* frustrate’ a long way behind. But perhaps this unknown 
one wants the King’s enemies to have the chance of a shot at 
him, he may be a sporting fellow, champing at the 13 years 
of peace. But if he is not a militarist he is incomprehensible, 
for if “their politics” were not confounded and “ their 
knavish tricks” not frustrated they would be knocking the 
Cathedral of Worcester about the ears of the Dean. 

Mr. Meredith once asked Mr. Rudyard Kipling to re-write 
the National Anthem, and certainly no one would do it so 
well, but if he did apply his genius to this we are sure that he 
would not fail to remember the fact that the King with his 
Kingdom has enemies. 

The correspondence tended at once to humour, and Mr. 
A. A. Milne wrote to The Times on February 14th suggesting 
a verse that is too good to be forgotten : 

O Lord our God, arise, 
Guard our securities, 
Don’t let them fall. 
Scatter all party hacks 
(Save those my party backs), 
And make the income-tax 
Optional. 
The last word to be pronounced op-shee-un-all ! 
The sensitive one has, on the whole, a bad press. 
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FRANCE, which by the wisdom of her rulers and the industry 
of her people, has hitherto escaped the economic troubles 
that have been so bad in England, is now struck 
by the world typhoon caused by the general 
mishandling of the gold and currency questions, and by the 
American Stock Exchange collapse. She has had no un- 
employment at all until this winter. She is now said to have 
350,000. If this enables her to return to their homes some of 
those alien and unassimilated people who came in to do work 
for which there were no French hands, that will not be an 
unmitigated disaster, for in some French mining villages 
there are so many Poles that the notices have had to be 
written up in Polish. Poles do not settle down to Western 
European ways, witness the slums of Glasgow, where the 
descendants of Poles, brought in as strike-breakers two genera- 
tions ago, still defy all efforts to bring them to Scottish 
standards. For the moment France is in trouble, and the 
consequent political uncertainty which that entails, for if a 
Cabinet grossly and obviously mismanages her affairs, or 
even if they do not remedy present troubles, France does 
not keep them in office as we do in England, and the frequent 
changes of Government recently have testified to the uneasy 
feelings of our neighbours. They have plenty to make them 
uneasy. Germany’s uncertain political outlook is uncomfort- 
able for her neighbours, Russia is a menace to the world, but 
above all to the Poles, who are the allies, and more than 
that, the friends, of France. There is, in short, much dis- 
order in Europe. Spain is full of disturbing possibilities, 
and the growing strength of Italy has nothing helpful to 
France in it. France dreads revolution in her neighbours, 
she has no opinion at all of “ interesting experiments ”’ like 
the Soviet Government, and although she has often shown 
jealousy of English world domination, she has sense enough 
to know the drawbacks to our present policy of surrender in 
the East. 


In France 


BEsIDEs these external elements of anxiety the French have 
had Bank and Bourse troubles, quite unconnected with world 
causes, but disturbing to all friends of France owing to 
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the important people involved. The affair is known as the 
Oustric case, and it began with the failure of'the Oustric 
Bank on October 31st last year, the conse- 
quences of which were the failure of other Banks 
and a Bourse panic which lasted for some time 
and was not allayed by the rumours of political corruption which 
began at once to circulate. Now Paris is the home of terrific 
rumours, and there is nothing, as Sir Henry Wilson used to 
say, that any Frenchman hates so much as any other French- 
man. But these rumours were re-enforced by direct accusa- 
tions in the Chamber and the Minister of Justice in the Tardieu 
Cabinet, Monsieur Raoul Peret, was accused of having in 
1926 shown a too great complaisance to the Oustric Bank. 
M. Raoul Peret resigned on this, Monsieur Oustric was 
arrested, and a Parliamentary Investigation Committee was 
set up. This Committee was given a general roving com- 
mission to investigate the intervention of Ministers, other 
politicians and Civil Servants, in commercial affairs, but the 
investigators appear to have confined themselves, no doubt 
wisely, to the Oustric case. They have recommended that 
the Chamber of Deputies should arraign before the High 
Court M. Raoul Peret, Monsieur Réné Bésnard (French 
Ambassador in Rome, 1926), and MM. Gaston Vidal and Albert 
Favre (formerly Under-Secretaries of State). 


The Oustric 
Case 


Tue effect of this grave scandal has been to disturb French 
politics profoundly. Resignations, attacks on character, 

Governments falling and being re-formed have 
eiiedeentbis been the feature of the whole winter. Before 

we begin to criticise the French we ought to 
remember that we have our own Mardy Jones, and that an 
affair of this kind in France would never have passed off 
quietly as it has done here. The difference of France and 


England is clearly shown by the difference in the way of | 


handling the financial scandals in which public men are | 


involved. Some of our readers may, for instance, remember 
the Marconi case and the way in which all parties assisted 
to hush the matter up. 


| 
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THERE is a recent case in which a Welsh Socialist Member of 
Parliament* was on February 6th convicted of fraud in a case 
brought by the G.W.R. Railway Company. 
He was condemned to pay 30 guineas or 42 
days’ imprisonment. 

Now the moment this occurred the air was filled with 
rumours about other Members of Parliament who were said 
to have done the same thing and to have been “ warned” 
by respective railway companies. It is said that no one well 
known on any line is prosecuted without being warned. 
Now if we were in France there would have been a hideous 
hullabaloo, the newspapers would have written daily on the 
subject, Parliament would have debated on it, English 
newspapers would have had headings “ Another French 
Scandal,’ and the virtuous Anglo-Saxon would have been 
very much shocked. But we are in England, not in France, 
and therefore we shall probably never know whether it is 
true that any of our other legislators have cheated in this 
particular way. But we may judge of the standards of the 
Socialist Party by the fact that Mr. Mardy Jones, whose 
misconduct had forced him to resign his seat, was very 
seriously considered as the candidate for the place in Parlia- 
ment he has just vacated. If this outrage had been per- 
petrated perhaps the other railway delinquents, if they exist, 
would have been shown up. 


The Mardy 
Jones Case 


WE are not disposed to emulate those of our contemporaries 
which are busy in admonishing the Australians on their 
: extravagance and ineptitude. We are not in 
ate a position to do so for the elementary reason 
that those who live in glass houses can’t afford 
to throw stones. British Governments of late years have 
made every blunder that may be ascribed to Australia, 
together with some that are peculiar to ourselves. No 
country in the world has suffered as we have from mis- 
government and maladministration, and the worst of it is 
that all our political parties are tarred with the same brush. 
They are fully conscious of each others imperfections, but 
* His appointment as Steward and Bailiff of the Manor of Northstead was pub- 
lished on February 7th. 
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blind to their own shortcomings, with the result that Great 
Britain is the most over-taxed country in the world, with no 
prospect of any remission of her intolerable burdens, but, on 
the contrary, every probability of their being increased in the 
near future. How absurd it is, therefore, for British news- 
papers to be lecturing the Australians and ordering them to 
put their house in order while we make no effort to do the like 
by ours. There is no effective economy party in the House of 
Commons, while the House of Lords is warned off the course. 
Our Politicians sincerely and honestly believe that they can 
make better use of the taxpayer’s money than he can, and 
though some of them feel constrained to render lip service to 
Retrenchment, no practical proposals are put forward either 
by the Government or its critics. It seems to us that the 
Australians are far more likely to tackle their troubles than 
we are, although their action may not be on lines to commend 
themselves to Lombard Street or to those incurable, because 
unteachable, Bourbons, the City Editors of leading London 
organs, who are largely responsible for the deplorable plight 
both of the Mother Country and the Dominions. They have 
supported every thoughtless and foolish decision of Downing 
Street and seriously imagined that all would go well with 
Australia if Sir Otto Ernst Niemayer, formerly of the Treasury, 
and now of the Bank of England, was allowed to dictate the 
policy of the Commonwealth Government, not realising in 
their ignorance that any advice from such a quarter must be 
suspect in any Dominion. 


Mr. ScuL.in, the Socialist Prime Minister of Australia, has 
made confusion worse confounded by his vacillation. Like 
: Politicians nearer home, he is one of those 
ee Party men who thinks that no national interest 
matters so long as “the Party is kept to- 

gether,” and so far there is no positive indication as to the 
steps he will ultimately take to deal with a serious financial 
crisis. One of his first actions on returning from the Imperial 
Conference was to break up his Government by recalling to the 
Cabinet the notorious Queensland Politician, Mr. Theodore, 
who has long been under a cloud, and whose appointment by 


> 
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Mr. Scullin as Chancellor of the Exchequer was strongly 
opposed by other Ministers, and even in the Labour caucus, 
while it was resented throughout Australia as a slur on the 
Commonwealth. It was one of Mr. Scullin’s sops to the 
extremists that has weakened his régime in the eyes of self- 
respecting Australians. It was all the more gratuitous as 
the by-elections show that the public are unfavourable to any 
wild-cat schemes. Mr. Theodore, who is no fool, has, however, 
made one observation that should be taken to heart at home 
and encourage our Bourbons in Banks and on the Press to 
put some water with their wine. It will not be unfamiliar 
to readers of this Review, as we have bored them for some 
years by saying the same thing, which, having been regarded 
as an “ eccentricity,” is now recognised as a truism by an 
ever-increasing number of people in all Parties—in fact, by 
all who will give themselves the trouble to stop and think. 
In expounding his elaborate scheme for solving the crisis 
which involved inter alia drastic retrenchment (“‘ Government 
costs must be cut to the bone’), Mr. Theodore said it was an 
attempt (see Times, February 16th) “ to correct in part the 
colossal blunder of the banks and financiers in compelling 
Great Britain and Australia to return to the gold standard. 
It was accomplished by deflation in 1925 and by the rapid and 
calamitous deflation again last year... . This policy has 
enormously benefited fixed investments, but with disastrous 
effects on British industry. Those responsible for Australia’s 
monetary policy slavishly followed the English lead.” 


Tu1s statement is substantially true, though we doubt 
whether the rentier has benefited as much as Mr. Theodore 
suggests, for his property has been rendered 
precarious by this suicidal folly. The restora- 
tion of the gold standard in 1925 was one of the 
most signal disasters in the whole history of England. It 
was the handiwork of a small but powerful clique who were 
allowed to impose their will on weak-kneed and ignorant 
Governments. Although a measure of incalculable import- 
ance, it had not been so much as mentioned by any ex-Minister 
or Minister at the General Election of the preceding year. 


The Gold 
Mania 
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Nor had there been any debate upon it in either House of 
Parliament before the event, while there is every reason to 
believe that it received no consideration from the Cabinet of 
the day, to whom it was presented as a fait accompli by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who publicly admitted that he 
knew little or nothing of the subject. It was rapturously 
applauded by all three Parties—Conservatives, Liberals and 
Socialists. The very few who demurred or objected were 
unheeded, although they included men of the calibre of Mr. 
McKenna (Chairman of the Midland Bank), Mr. J. F. Darling, 
than whom there is no greater authority on currency in the 
City of London, and Sir Alfred Mond, who denounced it in 
the House of Commons, while the late Lord Milner is on 
record as an opponent of this policy. It was fixed up in New 
York by the Governor of the Bank of England on one of his 
furtive visits to the United States and presented to Downing 
Street as a measure beyond discussion. It was greeted with 
wild enthusiasm by the United States, as our action would 
encourage other nations to follow suit and start a scramble for 
gold that would make the Americans masters of the world. 
That their producers would ultimately suffer from the appre- 
ciation of the yellow metal —or, in other words, the deprecia- 
tion of commodities—was forgotten by the authors of what 
was worse than a crime, because it was a blunder. It is the 
main factor in the present world-wide economic crisis which 
embraces all the Dominions, but at the time no audible protest 
was made either in Ottawa, Calcutta or Melbourne,* which 
proves that other great countries are governed in the same 
heedless fashion as the Mother Country. To make matters 
worse our bureaucrats and so-called financiers were allowed 
to destroy the money of the silver-using countries and thus 
deal a deadly blow at British trade by ruining great customers. 
The gold mania is worthy of Bedlam. 


On February 3rd the towns of Napier and Hastings, in the 
North Island of New Zealand, were partly destroyed by an 
earthquake that was felt all over the two islands. The 
loss of life was considerable, and the towns greatly injured. 
H.M. Sloop Veronica was in port at the time and was in 
*South Africa went on to the Gold Standard, by American advice, before Great Britain. 
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danger, the water in the Harbour at one moment becoming 
shallow. Her Commander, however, at once 

The took charge of the situation and commenced 

New Zealand . 

Earthquake to remove the destitute and homeless people 
whose houses and _ businesses had _ been 

destroyed. He reported as follows :— 

“T have just returned from going round the town of 
Napier. Practically all the stone and brick buildings have 
been destroyed, and in many cases are blazing furiously. 
Hundreds of wooden buildings have been wrecked. The 
water supply having failed, the firemen have been unable to 
cope with the flames. 

“The populace are quiet, but are stunned by the magni- 
tude of the disaster. I have organised a food depot and am 
policing the streets. An X-ray station is being established. 
All the destitute women and children have been taken on 
board the Veronica. Earthquake shocks are still occurring. 
Many of the people were killed while sitting in parked motor 
cars.” 


NAPIER is a business centre for the produce of a large agri- 
cultural district. It is a railway terminus. Hastings is 10 
or 12 miles away, and has a big meat industry, 
three large meat works being outside the town. 

Subsequent news has come giving figures 
of dead and injured, a large and growing roll. Hastings 
suffered less than Napier. Further shocks were felt at Napier 
and elsewhere during the following days, notably on February 
8th. Naval detachments were at work for many days clearing 
the streets of the damaged towns, and restoring the light, 
water and sanitary services. A field hospital, promptly 
established, is tending the injured. A Fund has been opened 
by the High Commissioner for New Zealand, New Zealand 
Government Offices, 415, Strand, London, W.C.2. Needless 
to say that His Majesty the King and Her Majesty the Queen 
were among the first to testify their concern and their practical 
sympathy by sending respectively £500 and £250 to the High 
Commissioner, Sir Thomas Wilford. 

The sympathy of all British people all the world over will 
go out to the New Zealanders in this terrible trial, 


Napier and 
Hastings 
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Tue Budget forecast issued officially by Mr. Forbes, the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, on February 13th, shows 
that the sturdy courage of our race flourishes 


te d in the open spaces in the new overseas 
Budget Britains. New Zealand has felt the same 


desperate disturbance to her whole system that 
Australia and Canada have, owing to the driving down of the 
prices of her commodities, when we went on the Gold Standard, 
drawing the other countries after us. South Africa is in a 
different position, she is the largest gold producer in the world 
and she leads the rush to gold. Mr. Forbes anticipates a 
deficit, quite apart from whatever the cost of the earthquake 
may prove to be. Unless action is taken, he says, there will 
be a deficit of £4,500,000. Unlike Mr. Snowden, who an- 
nounces deficits while piling on fresh expenditures, Mr. Forbes 
is preparing a policy of retrenchment as follows :— 


(1) A 10 per cent. reduction in all State salaries, including 
Cabinet Ministers and members of Parliament, and a 
general reduction of wages of those employed on public 
works, except tunnellers, to 12s. 6d. daily, and of those 
employed on relief works to 12s. 6d. daily for married 
men and 9s. for single men, by which a saving will be 
effected of nearly £1,500,000 ; 

(2) The placing of the railways under a non-political 
board of directors, as recommended by the Commis- 
sion ; 

(3) The temporary utilisation of Germany reparation 
moneys for ordinary debt repayment ; 

(4) The adjustment of highways finance so as further to 
relieve the Consolidated Fund, which with (3) will 
save £1,250,000 ; 

(5) An increase of postal charges, yielding £900,000 ; 

(6) Additional income taxation and probably some increase 
in indirect taxation, yielding together £850,000.— 
(Times New Zealand Correspondent.) 


The Governor-General, Lord Bledisloe, has asked the New 
Zealand Government to cut his salary by 10 per cent., and 
this has been gratefully agreed to. 
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THE Government also propose to cut down the education 
vote (Politicians of all parties please note), and every possible 
means of economy will be investigated. In 
Other his statement the Prime Minister says that 
New Zealand . 
Reductions he knows that the proposals are drastic, 
but that the times require them to restore 
economic equilibrium. 
Bravo, Mr. Forbes, we congratulate you and New Zealand. 
It should never be forgotten that if matters got worse, Great 
Britain would stand a much poorer chance than her Dominions. 
They can all feed themselves, and during a lean time they can 
live on their own produce. Great Britain cannot do this, 
and the Revolutionaries who are at the head of our affairs 
know this and are calculating on its effects. 


On February 10th it was officially announced that the King 
had approved of the appointment of the Earl of Bessborough 
to be Governor-General of the Dominion of 
Canada. It was said, at the same time, that 
the Duke of Abercorn had refused the post, feel- 
ing an obligation to finish his term of office in Northern Ireland. 
This appointment has been cordially welcomed in Canada and 
approved in England, all the more cordially on account of 
the recent Australian appointment of a man _ personally 
unacquainted with and therefore unable to represent the King 
in any real sense of the word. Lord Bessborough is a man 
with a varied and distinguished record, he is a soldier and a 
business man, and he has a most lovely and accomplished 
wife, formerly Mademoiselle de Neuflize, of an old French 
Protestant family. Lord Bessborough has also had some 
political experience, having sat in the London County Council 
from 1907 to 1910, and having, after this, returned to Parlia- 
ment first for Cheltenham and afterwards for Dover. He was 
on Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson’s staff during the latter 
part of the war, having seen service in Gallipoli. 

Lord Bessborough was closely associated with the impor- 
tant events which led to the Unified Command under Marshal 
Foch on March 26th, 1918, for he accompanied Lord Milner 
and Sir Henry Wilson from Versailles to Doullens, where the 
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great decision was taken, and afterwards he returned to Eng- 
land with them. 

It is a great advantage to any man to have been concerned 
with affairs of first rate importance, it gives him a basis for 
life which should enable him to balance his judgment. Lord 
Bessborough’s record will be greatly appreciated in Canada, 
and he goes there with the good wishes of all those who wish 
to strengthen the ties between England and the rest of the 
Empire. 


Arter the horses are stolen a great outcry is often made 
about shutting doors. It is better to make the outcry and 
guard the door while the horses are still there, 
Hertzog’s still a belated outcry may do something, one 
Native . ‘ 
Policy stable may have been emptied, others remain. 
We make no apology for returning to the ques- 
tion of General Hertzog’s native policy, because all through 
the successive surrenders to the Boers The National Review 
has protested, and never more strongly than over Native 
questions. The Boer record is very bad in regard to other 
white races, in regard to natives it is altogether shocking. 
The Boer is even more barbarous than the American in his 
dealing with black men, and since judges of British descent 
have almost everywhere been replaced by judges of Boer 
descent, the treatment of South African natives has greatly 
deteriorated. They can get very little better justice than 
they did in the Kruger Régime. In January a Boer farmer 
was fined £15 for shooting at a native’s legs and crippling him 
for life. There was no plea of accident. The farmer shot 
at the man. This is typical of modern South African justice. 
Rather late in the day an agitation has begun in Cape Town, 
led by Sir James Rose Innes, against the trend of modern 
South African native legislation. Sir James is a former 
Chief Justice for South Africa, a man of high character and 
ability, but not a man of shrewd political judgment. He 
is perfectly well-intentioned, but he is continually taken by 
surprise in life. No one welcomed successive Boer Prime 
Ministers with greater cordiality and yet Sir James is now 
astonished and pained because the Boer Prime Minister is a 
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Boer, and therefore a tyrant. There is now a powerful 
revolt against native oppressors among English-descended 
South Africans, and this has caused the formation of two 
bodies, both aiming at fairness to natives, these are the Euro- 
pean and Bantu Joint Council and the non-Racial Franchise 
Association. 


On January 28th a meeting was held at the Banquetting Hall, 
Capetown, convened by these two societies and presided over 

by Sir James Rose Innes. Our description 
— and quotations are taken from the Cape Times 
Meeting of January 29th. The Hall was crammed. 

The Chairman with judicial balance opened 
the ball by explaining that the meeting was held “to draw 
attention to the repressive character of the native policy now 
so prominently before the country, and to the consequences 
which will follow its enforcement.” 

The present trend of native legislation was illustrated by 
three measures : 

“ The first is the Mines and Works Act of 1926—generally 
known as the Colour Bar Bill. That Act deprived the native 
of a fundamental right possessed by every citizen in a free 
country—the right to develop his own powers and to employ 
them lawfully as he pleased. Natives alone are barred, in 
their own country ; not because they are incompetent, but 
because they are natives. The measure was described by 
some of its advocates as a measure of economic segregation ; 
in principle it was a measure of economic slavery. The Act 
remains a blot upon our Statute Book and a reproach to our 
statesmanship and our capacity to hold our own.” 

So much for the first measure, which has been the law 
since 1926. The second and third are before Parliament. 
We quote Sir James Rose Innes: 


“THE Native Service Contract Bill, now before Parliament, 
will, if it passes, place the ordinary native, living upon land 
owned by a European in the Transvaal and 


jrepeoed Natal, in the position of having to elect, eather 
Legi to remove from a place where he may have 
egislature p y 


lived for years, to a location where no provision 
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ts made for his reception, or to enter into a contract of service 
with the land owner, in the settling of which the land owner 
has the whip hand—a contract the breach of which, if it 
transgresses the Master and Servant Law, is specially made 
punishable by the infliction of lashes.” (Our italics.) 

The third example of Tyranny is: 

“The Native Parliamentary Representation Bill, also 
before the Legislature, proposes to deprive the natives of the 
Cape Province of the political rights which they have long 
enjoyed, and to substitute other rights, different in their 
nature, and far less effective in their operation. 

“Tn the result, the political status of the Cape-native will 
be profoundly changed. Hitherto he has been enabled to 
look forward, upon satisfying a common standard of attain- 
ment, to the enjoyment of the political privileges of a common 
citizenship. Of that prospect, deeply valued, it is proposed 
to deprive him. The Bill informs him that no advance 
which he may make, in civilization, education or culture, will 
place him on a footing of political equality with his European, 
or even with his coloured, fellow-citizen. He is to be perma- 
nently relegated to a position of inferiority. That is described 
as political segregation.”’ (Our italics.) 

Sir James went on to refer to other features of a political 
and economic repression which, he said, “‘ treated the natives 
as a race apart, who, in spite of their numbers and their 
capacity, were to be kept down and shut out from the status 
and the liberty which the more favoured minority enjoyed. 

“It is a policy, repugnant to one’s sense of justice, and 
certain sooner or later to recoil upon those who put it into 
operation.” 


IN grave and measured language the speaker warned his 
hearers of the danger of this policy of repression. 

“By our present native policy we are 
breeding agitators. The process is almost 
automatic. And recourse is being had to the 
old, old remedy of despotic governments—the remedy of 
prohibiting public discussion. The Riotous Assemblies Act 
of 1930 confers upon the Minister of Justice, and upon the 
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Government, the most arbitrary powers, powers which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would only be exercisable under 
martial law, to be followed by an Act of Indemnity. But the 
discontent and unrest will not be cured by such methods, 
while the grievances remain; they will only be driven 
below the surface, there to be intensified and rendered more 
menacing. 

“* The general trend of our policy since Union, accentuated 
as it has been by the legislation passed and contemplated 
during the last few years, has had a lamentable effect on 
the native mind,” he declared. ‘‘ They are losing their belief 
in the white man.” 


What Sir James might have added was that the white 
man the native believed in was the Englishman, the “ white ” 
man they have now got is the Boer, strongly tinctured all 
through with native blood and with all the hatred of the 
half-breed for his black connections. 


Sir James Rose Innes was followed by Mr. Henry Burton 
and Professor Fremantle, both formerly pro-Boers, but both 
now alarmed by Boer practices, and also by Doctor Douglas, 
of East London, a great authority on native questions. He 
drew a picture of the neglect of native interests and the 
growth of native revolt. It is like reading a page from the 
newspapers describing Transvaal conditions in 1898. We 
went to war in 1899 on account of Boer oppression and 
misgovernment in the Transvaal, we were the protectors of 
natives and the Suzerain of the Transvaal. We have now 
allowed successive Boer politicians to take over and mis- 
govern the whole of South Africa. 

It is to be hoped that the protests of the people who are 
at last awake to the meaning of the revived Krugerism may 
do something before it is too late to save the good name of 
Great Britain which is still pledged to the native of South 
Africa for justice, the King having the right to delay and 
refuse all legislation of the character described. 

It is not without significance that the new flag flown by 
the new Governor-General, Lord Clarendon, is without a trace 
of the Union Jack which formerly flew at Government House. 
The nationalist press openly rejoices in the “ cleansing ”’ of the 
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Governor’s flag from the hated symbol of Liberty. Liberty ! 
What the Boer wants is a return to the oligarchy of 1899, 
and this, through British flabbiness, he is achieving incredibly 
fast. 


It was recently announced that the Government of the Union 
of South Africa had given the mail contract for air mail 
: service to Messrs. Junkers, of Dessau. It 
ea Air should be remembered that the German 
Government is always ready to subsidise such 
a venture for the political and military advantages it gives 
them. General Hertzog is of German descent (his father was 
born in that country), and he would always do anything to 
encourage any movement inimical to Great Britain, so this 
news is not very surprising. What is astonishing is that the 
same German firm has also got the contract for Afghanistan 
and the North-West Frontier of India. 

We know that Lord Irwin and Messrs. MacDonald & Co. 
are preparing to scuttle from India, but we did not realise 
the rapidity of the movement or the total loss of British 
influence which has evidently occurred as the result of the 
weakness of our policy. Messrs. Junkers’ services will also 
connect with Baghdad. It is the old policy, defeated thirty 
years ago, of the German-Baghdad railway. That was 
stopped largely by being exposed in the English Press, The 
National Review taking a lead in this campaign. That was 
then. How about now ? 


Our history books tell us that when a Religion is decaying 
or a State losing its power, ceremonies increase in magnificence 
New Delhi in order to impress the actors in them and the 

onlooking crowd with the strength of what is 
no longer strong. When the Romans had ceased to believe 
in their gods they doubled their observance. It is melancholy 
to think that these reflections are in everyone’s mind to-day 
on the occasion of the opening of New Delhi, the capital of 
India, where the genius of Sir Edwin Lutyens, helped by other 
well-known architects, has created a Governmental City of 
which any nation might be proud. The moving of the 
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Capital to Delhi was decreed by the King Emperor during 
his memorable visit to India in 1911, which occurred while 
Lord Hardinge was Viceroy. There were many misgivings 
at the time about the wisdom of this step, as it moves the 
Government away from the sea. The work is now complete 
in its beauty, but both those who desire to see the British 
leave India and those who hope that she may regain her 
imperilled position were struck by the accounts of the opening 
ceremonies reported in the English Press. 


ListeEN to T'he Times correspondent. The Times has been 
one of Lord Irwin’s chief supporters and friends all through 
a Viceroyalty thought disastrous by those 
who know India. 

“Thirty-one guns thundered out a salute 
from the Ridge when Lord Irwin left the Viceroy’s House 
at 11 this morning to perform what was virtually the inagura- 
tion ceremony of the Imperial capital of the new India. 

“The cold weather sunlight shone down on a brilliant 
spectacle staged between the north and south blocks of the 
twin Secretariats. For half an hour before the Viceroy’s 
arrival there was plenty to occupy the eye. The guards of 
honour mounted by the 2nd Battalion, The York and Lan- 
caster Regiment on the one hand and the Ist (Royal) Battalion, 
The 9th Jat Regiment on the other, took up position. There 
were marching and counter-marching by the band of The 
Royal Irish Fusiliers from Agra. Ruling Princes and chiefs 
drove up in cars. The ranks of the Princes were rather thin, 
as most of them who have returned from the Round-Table Con- 
ference are too preoccupied with their own affairs to attend the 
ceremony.” (Our italics.) 


The 


Ceremony 


Tue “ ranks of the Princes were rather thin.” Mr. MacDonald 
appears to have lost us even the support of the native rulers, 

who were so appalled by the conduct of the 
is Round-Table Conference that they have gone 

to their respective States to prepare against 
the coming disasters produced by our expected abdication. 
The company was therefore composed of soldiers, Dominion 
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representatives and Lord Hardinge, the originator of the 
scheme, was present, and other official guests were there, with 
one of the architects and the chief engineer. Lord Irwin’s 
speech was short; it was purely formal. There is, indeed 
nothing he can now say to the point. There is probably no 
further trouble he can make even in speeches. He is said 
(by Reuter’s New Delhi correspondent quoting the Hindustani 
Times) to have suggested to the agitator Gandhi that “ by- 
gones should be by-gones.” Humility can go no further. 
The other speakers also steered clear of all Indian actuality. 

The Times correspondent concludes his brief descriptive 
message : 

“It would be idle to pretend that the ceremony had any 
popular support. The attendance was confined entirely to 
those admitted by official invitation. All the approaches 
to New Delhi were plastered with armed police, and little 
encouragement was given to anyone who desired to offer a 
demonstration, friendly or otherwise.” 

The Viceroy is now guarded as the Tzar used to be in 
Russia 50 years ago, the approaches to him have to be 
“* plastered’? with armed protectors. He is more removed 
from contact with the Indian people than any previous 
Viceroy. Such is the fruit of the policy of taking the Gandhis 
and Saprus for representatives of that great and diversified 
Empire. Lord Irwin has built a zareba round the Viceroyalty 
which will be very difficult to get through. It would be 
interesting to know what Lord Hardinge, who said “ Let the 
procession go on”’ when he was bombed and seriously injured 
by an Indian anarchist in 1912, thought of these desperate 
precautions. 


In the meantime the former British rulers of India, many 
of them retired and living at home, are aghast at the state of 

the country. Our post provides evidence of 
be contents ‘His. We could fill every number of this 

Review twice over with articles by men of 
first-rate competence, who have retired in recent years from 
India and who want to bring home to the British public the 
desperate condition of that country and the rapid drift 


re 
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towards chaos which we are allowing. These men cannot 
get a hearing, their speeches are not reported. The deplorable 
attitude of the Conservative spokesmen at the Round-Table 
Conference, and Mr. Baldwin’s indifference to the future of 
India, debars malcontents from the official Conservative 
Press. A few political free lances remain, only one, not the least 
important (Mr. Churchill), is reported at any length. Lord 
Lloyd, who has been right about India first, last and all the 
time, is tucked away in a corner. Even so he is weighty. 


SPEAKING at Edinburgh on February 11th he made a pro- 
found effect upon his hearers. 
“The question of India transcended every 
a other question before the country to-day. It 
was the Empire itself. They had seen the 
extraordinary spectacle of the Government of India drinking 
tea with treason, actually negotiating with sedition. They 
had seen faction, disorder and violence allowed to go on 
month after month unchecked and almost unrebuked. The 
whole of the peoples of Europe and of the American Continent 
had been staring breathlessly at our position while the Prime 
Minister of England prattled happily about ‘ this fascinating 
problem.’ ”’ 

He went on to say that the British Parliament anticipated 
every reasonable demand. But the fatal overthrow of Sir 
John Simon’s great work, the report of the Statutory Com- 
mission, had been a disaster. He referred to the British 
assent to handing over control in India as “ the greatest 
act of abject abdication of any people in the history of the 
world.”” He went on to say that: 


“Tt was an intolerable tragedy that a transfer of this 
kind should be made without consulting the people of this 
country and without the issue being made absolutely clear. 
The weakening or premature withdrawal of British govern- 
ment in the East had always had exactly the same results, 
anarchy and bloodshed, wherever it had been tried.”’ 

He denounced “the handing over of the 300,000,000 of 
the people of India to their traditional enemies, who had 
ruled and tyrannised over them in the past. Let them not 
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think that they were going in for a democracy. They were 
going in for a prejudiced and tyrannous oligarchy. Every 
piece of moral reform in India, whether social, hygienic, 
educational or administrative, would vanish in a night. They 
would let the jungle in again. They would be abandoning, 
in addition, 4,000,000 Indian Christians who trusted us. Our 
honour and prestige would sink, not only in the East, but all 
over the world. 


“Tf we had lost our faith in our power of government, 
we had lost hold of the great moral bastion on which the 
whole of our Empire was founded. What we were doing 
now would be the greatest crime in the history of our people. 
If we did it we should deserve to fall as other Empires had 
fallen.” (Times Report.) 


It is impossible to read such words without deep sense 
of humiliation that we should be governed by men (all three 
parties) who are capable of such a dereliction of duty. 

The account of the meetings between the Viceroy and 
Gandhi “wearing a blanket and a smile” fill us with 
depression. Gandhi’s vanity is colossal and his disregard 
of convention studied to insult. 


Tantivy Towers, the comic opera by Mr. A. P. Herbert 
and Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill, was produced at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, on January 16th. It is a 
delightful operetta. The words quite as good 
as Gilbert at his best and the music worthy of 
them. Sir Nigel Playfair is the producer, and this is a 
guarantee of ensemble. The whole performance goes with 
a swing and two of the actors are good, Mr. Roy Russell as 
the Earl of Tantivy and Mr. Dennis Arundel as Viscount 
Harkaway, while one is first-rate, Mr. Harvey Braban as 
Captain Bareback, the Master of Hounds. The plot is 
simple. Lady Ann Gallop, who is engaged to Bareback, 
falls in love with Hugh Heather, a tenor, who has unluckily 
not got the physique de lemplot, and therefore one wonders 
continually at her unfortunate taste. The tenor comes to 
stay with her people and shoots a fox. On seeing this outrage 


Tantivy 
Towers 


Lady Ann returns to her fiancé and smacks the tenor’s face. | 
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There is more than this, of course, and the whole libretto is 
instinct with wit. “‘I do not like this fellow much,” sings 
the heroine, ‘‘ but I love him quite a lot.” 

Lady Ann Gallop is played by Miss Barbara Pett Fraser. 
She has a wonderful part. If Miss Edith Evans could only 
sing it would be sublime in her hands. Miss Pett Fraser 
nearly wins through, but not quite. The mind casts back to 
old days, if only Miss Rosina Brandram could have been 
the Countess of Tantivy, and Letty Lind have acted Jenny 
Jay! The ladies who took these parts worked hard—too 
hard—but they did not fill the roles. For one thing, the 
excellent words were not clearly sung. You heard every 
syllable sung by Messrs. Braban, Arundel and Russell, but 
the women did not enunciate so well. It is, perhaps, ungrate- 
ful to those who supply so good an entertainment to point 
out that in an obvious August landscape, with the corn just 
cut, it would be unusual to hear a blackbird sing, as the 
hero does, and that pheasant shooting and a foxhunting meet 
in the same covert, at the same moment, would be surprising 
at any time, and quite impossible in that month. Lady Ann 
has waders on in this scene, but we are not told that she is 
going fishing. Altogether the sporting mistakes are numerous 
enough to entertain the country audiences which flock to the 
Lyric every night, and who rapturously applaud the first-rate 
singing of “ John Peel” and “ Be a White Man.” There is 
a lovely unaccompanied quartette in the first act “ All the 
Valley Sleeping.” Everyone who sees Tantivy Towers will 
hope that the association of Mr. A. P. Herbert and Thomas 
Dunhill will continue, and that they will give us more and yet 
more of this first-rate stuff. 


AttHouGH Winter only technically begins on Christmas 
Day, and is only three months long—lasting nearly through 

March—he would be a strange man who 
oq alll thought of November and December in Eng- 

land as anything but winter months. December 
this year was very trying, the fogs were almost continuous 
until the end of the month, and the beginning of the Christmas 
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holidays was marred by them. There was a feeling of gloom 
that was not caused by the weather only, for unemployment 
was going up by steady tens of thousands, anc. from what was 
visible of the state of retail trade, January promised badly, 
Bad it was, and in February the number of official unemployed 
stands at 2,637,000, and there are tens of thousands who do 
not report, having no claim to the Dole, and are therefore 
never heard of. The middle classes are suffering terribly, 
and belts are being tightened everywhere. One of the 
strangest things about London now is the vast horde of 
working class people who crowd the streets all day. There 
are more women than men, and one wonders how they can 
be outside their homes so continuously, and who cooks and 
mends for their husbands and children. At Christmas time 
whole families could be seen taking their outing—a cheap one, 
for it consisted of gazing into shop windows. There were 
always crowds outside, but inside very few customers. We 
were promised great improvements at the sales, and the goods 
were cheap enough, but no “ marking down” appeared to 
tempt people to buy. As for the so-called luxury trades, the 
writer took a trip on top of an omnibus up and down Bond 
Street just before Christmas, looking into each shop. In 
most there were no customers. One managing director of 
one of the finest goldsmiths and jewellers’ shops in the world 
said bitterly to a sympathiser that ‘“ people who bought 
luxuries nowadays bought them at Woolworths.” The fact 
is that the well-to-do have had their cash taken from them 
and they have lost confidence in the future, so that they 
dare not borrow to spend, above all on luxuries. The demands 
on the purse of the charitable increase, not only by the per- 
petual Hospital and other touts, as often as not one is con- 
fronted by an old acquaintance, formerly prosperous, now in 
difficulties. The tradespeople, retail and wholesale, are 
struggling, and we must look for the state to be worse with a 
mounting national Budget. 

One or two industries appear to be doing well. The 
theatres and cinemas were full at Christmas. People clutch 
at amusements, and the public houses and cheap cigarette 
dealers flourish, For the rest there is uncertainty. 
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DECEMBER was foggy, but January and February showed 
many days of wraith-like winter sunshine. The Parks look 
well in this light, and the wonderful drawing 
of the trees, bare now of the smallest leaf or 
bud, shows at its best. The distant clumps of 
foliage are brown, with a blue haze making pools of mystery, 
on such a day even the Albert Memorial takes on an air of 
beauty. The pseudo-classical groups of white marble stand 
up well against their background of blue mist. The fatal 
Gothic top may be forgotten. Seen from below the four sets 
of figures are harmonious through the kind veil drawn over 
them by our winter weather. The dullest streets, if there is 
any length in them, appear dignified and put on beauty by 
the magic of this same atmosphere, the atmosphere that 
Whistler loved. 

Is it wonderful that our political thought is blurred at the 
edges in a climate where things are seldom seen as they really 
are, or that we stumble when we are accustomed to feel 
and not to see our way ? 


Beautiful 
London 


THE idiosyncrasies of crowds are always interesting, they 
change in each decade, while the peculiarities of the indi- 

viduals that compose them vary constantly. 
Th, ae In the case of women, fashion explains much 

of this; at one moment they are all hats, 
another they are all legs, at one moment they are swaddled 
and hidden and at another they are nearly naked. The 
philosopher looks on, conscious of the swing of the pendulum 
which will change all that is ugly (or all that is beautiful) in 
the perpetual search for novelty. 

Just now the fashion for women is to have bare high 
foreheads, and these are not only exposed at home, but 
abroad. They look as bare as a knee because of the odious 
modern habit of ‘‘ plucking ” the eyebrows until all character 
has gone and a general air of imbecility has been imparted. 
And this is not the worst. All the young women have 
puckered brows, they frown at the world like Red-Gauntlet, 
all the muscles of their foreheads appearing twisted. It is 
the most noticeable feature of our streets, this distressed and 
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aggrieved expression of the girls and young women. What 
is the matter with them? They spoil their looks and will 
get early wrinkles, for a puckered brow will destroy the 
beauty of any face, however lovely, and the habit of frowning 
leaves a mark very quickly. Will someone explain why they 
frown? Is it, can it be, because they are discontented with 
their lot, do they want two votes instead of one, or to have 
more their own way than they already do? Are they spoiled, 
are they unhappy? Will they anyhow please stop frowning 
for the beauty of our women is very important, and looking 
at them is one of our few untaxed pleasures. 


Lapy Hovuston, by her generous and public spirited offer 
to guarantee the expenses of Great Britain’s competing for 
the Schneider Trophy, has rescued the country 


-_ Jer from a humiliating position. The Govern- 
Trophy . ment had refused to allow the Air Force to 


compete, and yet, as we had already won 
twice, a third Victory would give us possession of the cup and 
supply permanent evidence that the blue ribbon of the 
air had fallen to the skill of our aviators and the reliability 
of our engines. Messrs. MacDonald and his colleagues did 
not, however, wish to see Great Britain triumphant in any 
sphere. The Under-Secretary for Air, in his answers to 
questions in the House of Commons actually deprecating 
international rivalry! There was no question of expense, 
as the money was to be provided by generous enthusiasts for 
aeronautics. Mr. MacDonald yielded at last to public 
pressure and the vigour of Lady Houston’s letters and 
telegrams. She is prepared to guarantee a sum of money 
up to £100,000, and the nation owes her a debt of gratitude. 
This is not the first time that Lady Houston has done a 
public-spirited action. She is first and last a patriot, and she 
did not mince her language in the correspondence which has 
been published. 


SPEED enthusiasts are gréatly excited and delighted over 
-Captairi Maléolm Campbell’s notable achievement in attaining 
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the appalling speed of four miles in a minute at Daytona 
Beach in Florida, thus making a world’s record for motor cars. 

He drove a fearsome looking machine at the 
cet rate of 245 miles an hour along a measured 

mile, beating Sir Henry Segrave’s famous 
run of 231 miles per hour. It was an exhibition of nerve 
and daring that deserves all the praise that has been lavished 
upon it, besides being a signal triumph for the construction of 
Blue Bird, which is regarded as a magnificent advertisement 
for English engineering. We now hold several speed records 
on the ground, on the sea, and in the air which are an effective 
set off to our failure in some other international competitions. 
Let us hope that this gallant and determined gentleman, 
whose achievement is all the more appreciated after his 
prolonged run of bad luck, will be content to rest on his laurels 
and not share the fate of Sir Henry Segrave, who threw his 
valuable life away in a speed boat. We have lost too many 
brave men of late, and if the drain continues we shall de- 
generate into a C3 nation. Though no one admires these 
sensational individual performances more than we do, we 
are not speed enthusiasts. We have no ambition to cover 
four miles in a minute and remain stone cold when we are told 
that Captain Campbell on his form could travel from London 
to Brighton in twelve minutes. There is already quite enough 
slaughter on our roads by motor cars that move at forty 
miles an hour. Indeed, there is no room on this small island 
for speed records which have consequently to be worked off 
over seas—in South Africa, New Zealand, the United States 
and other countries with vast space. Record-breaking has 
however, an extraordinary fascination for a considerable 
section of the community, including the entire Press, that 
before long we shall doubtless hear that a machine has been 
constructed that can do five miles in a minute. 


TEst matches have continued throughout the winter and 
have been followed with keen interest by the home public. 
The West Indian cricketers are touring Aus- 
tralia and measuring their strength against 
this formidable community, but it cannot be 


Test 
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said that they have made much impression on any really 
representative Australian eleven, and they have never had a 
look in at any of the Test Matches, in which they have been 
simply overwhelmed. More even have been the encounters 
between a powerful M.C.C. team—virtually England—under 
the captaincy of Mr. Chapman, and South Africa, of which 
it must be admitted that, until the fourth Test Match, South 
Africa had the best of it. Our opponents won the first match 
and drew the second and third, one of these very much in 
their favour and the other in our favour. England had, 
therefore, to win the remaining two in order to secure the 
rubber. Mr. Chapman’s eleven has been heavily handicapped 
by casualties, both accidents and illness, while the fact that 
some matches were played on grass and others on matting, 
to say nothing of the rapid changes of climate, were against 
them. But this is not said with a view to detracting from the 
South African performance in holding up the flower of English 
cricket as they have done. Their cricketing population is 
minute compared with ours—certainly not larger than that 
of one of our larger counties, and to produce a succession of 
first-class bats and bowlers as they have done for some years 
affords remarkable evidence of the zeal and capacity of those 
who do play cricket, the large majority of whom live in the 
Transvaal. England made an excellent start in the fourth 
and most critical match at Johannesburg, scoring 442, on 
matting. South Africa replied with 295. England’s second 
innings opened badly and ultimately totalled 169 for 9 wickets 
(dec.)—leaving South Africa to get 317 in order to win. This 
match was also drawn. Consequently we cannot win the 
rubber. 


THE draw for the Davis Cup matches took place in Paris 
last month, in the presence of the President of the French 
Republic. Thirty countries have entered for 
this year, and the finals promise to be as 
exciting as ever. The challenge round is 
expected to be fought out, as usual, by France—the holders 
—and the United States, and it will be exceedingly 
interesting to watch the progress of the Americans, who 
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have now to rely entirely on the younger generation, as 
Mr. W. T. Tilden, their greatest player, has to the general 
surprise, joined the ranks of the professionals, together with 
his former Wimbledon partner, Mr. F. T. Hunter. They 
are said to have received fabulous offers from impoverished 
Australia for a series of exhibition matches with Mr. Vincent 
Richards and other American professionals. Mr. Tilden, 
in changing his status, has probably been affected by the 
somewhat petty attitude of the Mandarins of the American 
Lawn Tennis Association, who have habitually made 
things as unpleasant for him as they could, and never 
acknowledged his wonderful services to American lawn tennis, 
which he placed for several years at the top of the tree, and his 
stimulating encouragement to the younger men who owe their 
present prowess largely to his initiative and example. There 
must be some rather small minded men in and around New 
York, as the L.T.A. have excluded Mr. Tilden from their 
latest ‘‘ ranking ”’ list, although he was an amateur last year, 
while they have actually dropped the world’s finest lady player 
Mrs. Moody (Miss Helen Wills) because she did not play in 
the American Championship, although she established her 
supremacy at Wimbledon and elsewhere! Great Britain has 
what looks like an easy task in the earlier rounds of the Davis 
Cup, as she plays Monaco in the first instance and secondly 
Belgium. This should bring us up against South Africa, 
which will be our first serious test. The selectors have good 
material to choose from, and should be able to develop an 
effective team. 


BRITISH FISCAL AND FINANCIAL POLICY 


For ten years British industry has been confronted with an 
acute crisis—which has now been aggravated out of all 
measure by the world depression of the last twelve months. 
Before that depression began there was little to suggest that 
we were really beginning to overcome our difficulties. To-day 
there is much to give rise to fears of an imminent collapse, 
and collapse on a scale which may make complete recovery 
almost impossible. In these circumstances it is imperative 
that we should examine all the factors which have contributed 
by their interaction to the present state of affairs, both at 
home and in the world generally, and then, frankly and 
fearlessly, adopt the necessary remedies. This article is an 
attempt to set out and correlate those factors and to sum- 
marise briefly the conclusions to which my investigation 
has led me. 

If our national economic policy can be said to have been 
inspired by any idea in the last ten years, that idea would 
be “* business as before 1914.’ In fiscal policy it was assumed 
as axiomatic by the majority of our people that there was no 
special reason why the system of Free Imports which prevailed 
up to 1914 should not be resumed where we left off. What 
was not realised was that under post-war conditions Free 
Imports do not constitute even unilateral Free Trade. The 
overhead charge, or veiled excise, upon British production 
due to a total burden of close on £1,000,000,000 of taxes, 
rates and insurance levies is to-day such that Free Imports 
amount in effect to substantial protection for competing 
foreign manufactures even in the British home market. 

On the financial side the only idea was to get back to the 
pre-war ratio between sterling and gold, to enable the “‘pound 
to look the dollar in the face.”” Some deflation was no doubt 
necessary, and a restoration of gold parity at, say, four dollars 
to the pound sterling might have had many advantages. 
But it is difficult to find any serious defence for the policy of 
extreme deflation which was pursued in the vain hope of 
restoring the financial world of 1914. That policy hit industry 
in every direction. It involved the reduction of credit when 
credit was needed for reconstruction and rationalisation. 
Its effect upon foreign trade was to all intents and purposes 
to give a bounty to competing imports and to impose an 
extra tariff against our exports. Lastly, it enormously 
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increased the deadweight of our debt, not only of our national 
or municipal debt, but of all debt on industry whether in 
the shape of debentures or overdrafts. 

These terrific and gratuitous handicaps upon productive 
industry were still further aggravated by our whole social 
and political system. The Free Trade theory was based, 
both on its fiscal and on its financial side, on the assumption 
of unorganised labour, of wages coming down with prices, 
and of the unemployed migrating freely to other industries 
or other countries. To-day wages are entrenched, not only 
behind 'Trade Union organisation, but behind public opinion, 
which on this issue is guided by a sound instinct. Our 
system of so-called insurance keeps the unemployed worker 
from underbidding wages in his own industry, or trying 
his fortune in another industry, or—if allowed to enter— 
overseas. Hard times, instead of leading to a reduction of 
the burden of expenditure, lead, on the contrary, to its being 
piled progressively higher by well-meant efforts to alleviate 
their effects. That under these conditions a combined policy 
of Free Imports and of deflation should have been persisted 
in is witness to the almost unbelievable incoherence of our 
thinking on these subjects and to our blind worship of routine 
phrases. 

So much for the domestic effects of our policy. But its 
consequences in the international field have been no less 
unfortunate. It was, or should have been, obvious that in 
view of a debt situation which involved this country and most 
of Europe in an obligation to pay vast sums to the United 
States in gold, everything possible should be done to keep 
down the world price of gold as measured in terms of goods 
and services. Raising the value of the pound relative to 
the dollar was of no assistance whatever in helping us with our 
debt payments, if by deflation we increased the amount of 
goods and services represented in each pound, and had further 
made it harder to sell those goods or render those services. 
Yet the whole financial policy of this country ever since the 
war has been one which has pushed up the world price of gold, 
both by our own action in hastening the return to the old 
gold parity, and by encouraging a scramble for gold on the 
part of the rest of the world. A great deal of unfair criticism 
has been directed against Mr. Baldwin for not having held 
out in 1922 for a lower rate of interest than 3 per cent. (34 per 
cent. after 1932) on a debt incurred on a 5 per cent. basis. 
Nobody ever dwells on the fact that our own financial policy 
since the war has, in effect, gratuitously doubled the real 
burden of our payment. It is true that we levy a propor- 
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tionately greater real payment from our European debtors, 
But the position on the Continent which we have helped to 
bring about certainly does not encourage the view that we 
have improved either our security or our world market. 

All these considerations seem, however, to have been 
overlooked in the desire to restore the free international gold 
market as it existed in 1914. In that aspect the policy has, 
however, proved no less a failure than in every other, because 
it ignored the fact that others were not equally ready to 
pursue an international policy whether from the financial or 
the fiscal point of view. The United States have not allowed 
their new position as a creditor nation on an immense scale 
to deflect in any way their policy of pushing their export 
trade and keeping down their imports by a high tariff. ‘They 
have thus forced the world to send them gold, and have at 
this moment the equivalent of £800,000,000, half the world’s 
stock of gold, in their Central Treasury. The amount would, 
of course, have been far greater if the situation had not been 
balanced by large American capital investment outside, large 
enough in 1927 and 1928 to cause some of the gold previously 
accumulated to flow out again. But with the collapse of the 
American boom external as well as internal investment was 
drastically curtailed, and in 1929 the United States once 
more began to draw heavily on the world’s stock of gold. 

France, partly for reasons connected with an old-fashioned 
and inelastic banking system, but even more as a measure of 
military preparation, has been steadily hoarding gold, and 
has done so with special avidity of late. Her reserve has 
been raised from £160,000,000 to over £400,000,000 in the 
last five years. Lastly, another country with a large excess 
of exports in recent years, the Argentine, has similarly piled 
up its gold reserve beyond anything that is actually needed 
for the conduct of its business. All these factors, tending to 
drain the world at large of its gold, came to a head in 1929. 
Aided, no doubt, by over-production in certain commodities 
such as wheat, sugar and rubber, the accumulated gold 
shortage has brought down commodity prices with a run, 
and has thus been responsible for the world crisis. It is 
largely if not mainly a currency crisis due, not to actual 
shortage of gold in the world, but to its maldistribution. 

Who is to blame for the maldistribution ? The answer 
which at once presents itself is “the nationalist fiscal and 
financial policy of the United States, France and the other 
countries chiefly concerned.” It is an incomplete answer, 
because it leaves out of account a factor without which that 
policy could not have exercised its effect upon the world’s 
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gold supply. That factor is the fiscal policy, or lack of fiscal 
policy, of the British Empire, and more particularly the 
Free Trade policy of this country. A glance at the figures 
will make this clear. The total excess of American exports 
over American imports for the years 1924-1929 averaged 
£141.3 millions a year. Over the same period the excess of 
British imports from the United States over British exports 
to the United States averaged, according to our statistics, 
£154.25 millions a year, a figure which should be reduced to 
approximately £120 millions to be strictly comparable. In 
other words, this country alone has been responsible for 
six-sevenths of that excess of American exports which is the 
primary cause of the American drain of gold from the rest 
of the world. Over the same six years America’s excess of 
exports over imports in her trade with Canada average £48 
millions ; with the British Empire as a whole about £160 
millions. That is to say that the United States’ trade with the 
world outside the British Empire, or, indeed, outside Great 
Britain and Canada, is an almost evenly balanced trade, 
not calculated in any way to lead to any maldistribution of 
gold. It is we who have caused the trouble. Similarly 
the total credit balance of Argentina’s trade with the world 
in recent years (average for 1927-8 approximately £27 millions) 
has been less than her credit balance with the United Kingdom 
(average for 1927-8 £444 millions, but nearer £30 millions if 
allowance for freights is deducted from the U.K. statistics). 
In the case of France again her large credit balance in her 
trade with us, averaging £33 millions for 1924-9, was obviously 
an important factor in assisting her policy of scraping together 
and burying so much of the world’s gold supply. * 

There is much to be said, in theory at least, for a free gold 
policy in a free trade world. A reasonably even distribution 
of gold according to needs can also take place in a world of 
protected nations or groups of nations whose external trade 
approximately balances. There is nothing to be said for the pur- 
suit of an internationalist fiscal and financial policy by one 
important country in a nationalist world. The only possible 
result is maldistribution both of trade and of gold. To my 
mind it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the inter- 
action of our financial and fiscal policies has contributed 
materially to the present maldistribution of gold and to the 
; * That we have a large invisible export of services, as well as a large invisible 
mport of oversea investment, are, of course, factors that would have to enter into 
any complete analysis of the economic position. They do not materially affect the 
practical conclusions of the present article unless, indeed, it is suggested that a very 


large expansion of our invisible exports, more particularly in relation to the United 
States, is in immediate prospect. 
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world economic crisis. We have been the principal architects 
of misfortune not only for ourselves but for others. 

In what direction, then, is the remedy to be found? ‘The 
interim report of the Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations suggests that the various 
nations might by international agreement economise gold by 
reducing the minimum gold reserves allowed by law. This 
is almost the last thing that the nations are likely to agree 
upon in a time of financial crisis. In any case such an ex- 
pedient would not affect American fiscal or investment policy, 
or the motives which have led France to her excessive gold 
hoarding. The simplest and most effective remedy lies 
in the restoration of the world’s balance by a change 
of fiscal policy in this country and by the adoption 
of a policy of fiscal and financial co-operation by the 
British Empire. If by such a policy Canada were to 
transfer to Britain £20,000,000 of her present  pur- 
chases from America, and Britain correspondingly transfer 
£20,000,000 of her American purchases to Canada, that initial 
step in Imperial reciprocity, apart from all that it would 
mean for British and Canadian producers, would cateris 
paribus, liberate £40,000,000 of gold a year for world trade. 
More than that, the resulting development would certainly 
lead to an increase of American investment, at any rate in 
Canada, which in its turn would further counteract the effect 
of the American tarifi in drawing gold into America. It is 
not for the mere love of hoarding that America has accumu- 
lated and put in cold storage these vast stocks of gold that the 
world needs. She has been compelled to do so by the magni- 
tude of the annual debt, whether war debt or trade balance 
debt, due to her, and in the absence of sufficient opportunities 
for foreign investment which have appealed to her. An active 
policy of Empire preference and Empire development, as well 
as of effective defence of our home market, would, I believe, 
not only in a few years entirely stop the flow of gold into the 
United States, but suck back all the existing stock of gold 
that is not required for the immediate needs of American 
industry. 

There is one further direction, indeed, in which the nations 
of the British Empire could help not only each other, but 
the world outside as well, and that is by economising in our 
use of gold for inter-Imperial trade purposes. I know of no 
insuperable difficulty, constitutional or financial, to the crea- 
tion by agreement of some basis for inter-Imperial currency 
which should take the place of gold for the purpose of main- 
taining continuity in Imperial trade and the stability of 
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inter-Imperial exchange, and thus set free our existing stock 
of gold and its annual increment for external exchange 
purposes. Such a unity is maintained to-day between this 
country and its West African, East African and Malayan 
Colonies, as well as with Palestine, by the device of joint 
currency boards. Suggestions have been put forward for 
an Empire note issue, based on Treasury notes, or on the 
conversion into notes of a fixed quantum of the war debts 
of the various Empire Governments. The problem was 
cursorily examined at the Imperial Economic Conference of 
1923, and dismissed in the fond hope that an early return to 
the gold standard would solve all difficulties. It is high 
time that it should receive more serious investigation. Such 
an investigation might also with advantage be extended to 
the possibility of reincorporating silver, at whatever rate 
may be deemed feasible, in the monetary system of the 
Empire and of the world. The importance of such a step 
to Indian and Chinese prosperity, and so towards world 
revival, can hardly be exaggerated. 

In the conditions of a new world we must jettison, bag 
and baggage, the fiscal and financial conceptions of the 
pre-war era. We must do so for the sake of our own existence. 
But in doing so we shall be contributing to the welfare and 
stability of the world outside as well as establishing our own. 
The future of the world, in the economic as in the political 
sphere, lies, not in laisser faire internationalism, but in the 
building up of great rationalised co-operative groups, largely 
self-contained and self-regarding, but also peacefully nego- 
tiating and trading with each other along a broad margin of 
political contact and economic reciprocity. The organisa- 
tion of our own group is not only our urgent need, but our 
best contribution to the common good of mankind. 

L, 8. AMERY. 


SOCIALISM AND ROBERT OWEN 
BY THE LATE VISCOUNT MILNER. 


At the conclusion of my last lecture * I promised to commence 
my present one with a criticism of the theories of Robert 
Owen. To do so is to depart somewhat from the course I 
have mapped out for myself in these lectures. My general 
plan is to proceed from (1) a picture of the conditions which 
beget Socialism to (2) an account of the principal Socialistic 
schemes of modern times, and thence to (3) a critical ex- 
amination of the chief remedies for acknowledged social evils 
which these schemes profess to contain. It is plainly a 
departure from this course to interpolate criticism into my 
historical sketch as I am now about to do, but still I think 
there is a justification for it. The theories of Robert Owen 
are dead and buried, not all of them, but all that are peculiar 
to him. Whatever portion of his ideals is still vital, is still 
a moving force among men, is common to him with other 
Socialists of a more recent date and more present influence. 
That portion of him therefore will receive due attention in 
our general discussion. The other portion, the dead part, 
which has only a kind of archeological interest for us, may 
as well be dismissed at once to clear the ground. 

Now that which is peculiar to Owen is the uncompromising 
Communism of his ideals—his ideals, mind you, not his 
practice, at least at New Lanark, the successful government 
of which was the great glory of his life. New Lanark was a 
splendid example of the conduct of a great industrial under- 
taking on Socialistic, or at least semi-Socialistic, principles, 
but there was no Communism there. There was no common 
property, no amalgamation of capital and labour, but the 
ordinary relation of employer and workmen tempered by a 
constant reference to the physical and moral well-being of 
the latter. Everything was done for the workmen at New 
Lanark which even a thorough-paced Socialist would demand 
that the State should do for them in that transitional condition 
of society which Socialists generally contemplate as preceding 
the full realisation of their ideal. The State of New Lanark, 
under Owen’s government, gave to the workmen in effect 


* Previous lectures by Lord Milner appeared in the January and February 
numbers. ; 
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the most liberal Factory Act, Education Act, Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, Insurance Act which it is possible to conceive, 
only the State and the Employer happened in this instance 
to coincide. Such was Owen’s practical achievement in that 
small society, the fame of which drew the greatest statesmen 
and sovereigns in Europe to witness its success, but it fell 
very far short of his unpractical ideal. All Communism, 
I have said, is Socialism, but not all Socialism Communism. 
New Lanark was not Communism, but Owen’s visionary 
society, that society of which he draws so impalpable an out- 
line in his books and which came to such palpable grief at 
New Harmony, is Communism of the rawest type. In its 
childlike simplicity it has more affinity with the Utopias 
of early times, such as the “ Republic”? of Plato, when 
society was still undeveloped and production in its infancy, 
than with the subtle and elaborate schemes which have been 
excogitated to suit the complex industrial relations of modern 
times. 

But there is this great difference between Owen’s scheme 
and Plato’s. Plato’s Utopia, however inapplicable it may 
seem to us, was not so wholly inapplicable to the time in 
which he lived. It was an attempt to modify the world he 
knew, not to create a brand new world. In Sparta he had 
actually before his eyes a society of which the State of his 
invention was simply an idealised vision. He drew from 
models before him, as an artist draws, not, indeed, as a copyist, 
but still from models. He drew with his imagination, but 
on a basis of fact. Owen’s method of procedure is very 
different. He starts with the idea that, however easy it 
may be for all things to be right, all things as a matter of fact 
are wrong. He goes on to improve them by building castles 
in the air after no existing pattern whatever. You may say, 
indeed, it has frequently been said, that he too had a model 
before him. His model, it is thought, was his own prosperous 
little world of New Lanark, and Owen no doubt thought so 
himself. But that was a delusion. The ideal community, 
which he sets before us in his books, is the body of New Lanark 
with the soul gone out of it. It is New Lanark minus all 
that made New Lanark what it was, the devoted energy, 
the restless initiative, the omnipresent control of a beneficent 
despot, and minus also that which no association of imperfect 
men can afford to dispense with, an effective stimulus to 
individual enterprise. 

It is the presence of these things which makes the difference 
between New Lanark and New Harmony, between Owen’s 
ideal work and his unworkable ideal. If it be asked what is 
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wrong with that ideal, the answer must be simply “ every- 
thing.” It is wrong because it ignores the facts and all the 
facts, the psychological facts of man’s inner nature as well 
as the physical and economic facts of his outward conditions, 
Based on the double error that the world is potentially 
perfect and actually bad, elaborated with a resolute blindness 
to the inexorable forces that are moulding and will mould 
our industrial condition after a certain pattern whether we 
like it or not, Owen’s effort to reform society ends simply 
in destroying it. Just think of splitting up the existing 
world with its myriad-peopled cities, the work of Nature, by 
the by, and not of caprice, any country, or any province of 
any country, into a number of separate communities number- 
ing 500 to 3,000 inhabitants apiece. At the very outset 
such a proposal is met by this fatal dilemma. Is the desired 
result to be accomplished by the immediate dissolution of the 
existing centres of population ? If so, no words need be lost 
in demonstrating its absurdity. To say nothing of the direct 


loss involved in the sacrifice of the existing stock of productive — 


resources, the houses, the storehouses, the factories, the 
means of communication, or the prospective loss of recreating 
these elsewhere in situations often less favourable (for if 
they had been more favourable, they would have been already 
occupied). Apart from all this, where is the power to come 
from to accomplish such a transformation, or the money to 
defray its accomplishment ? A new invasion of the barbarians 
would not be power sufficient to achieve so wholesale a destruc- 
tion. Owen surely cannot have contemplated such a ruinous 
and impossible process. He must have intended his model 
communities to grow up side by side with the existing in- 
dustrial centres and gradually to supplant them by virtue 
of their own inherent merits. Could they do so? Surely 
not. Oneida, as far as I know, is not yet imperilling the 
commercial position of New York ; no more could a thousand 
Oneidas. The community that works in fetters is sure to be 
distanced in the industrial race by one that has the free use 
of its limbs, and Owen’s communities are bound hand and 
foot. Not only is each compelled to devote itself primarily 
to agriculture (a detail which he might have been willing to 
give up), but the limits imposed on its numbers forbid the 
existence within it of any great productive establishment, 
much more the juxtaposition of a number of such establish- 
ments. The economy of wholesale production is therefore 
sacrificed. The supply of one industry with the products 
of another is rendered artificially dear. The principle of 
‘the division of labour and the adaptation,of enterprise to 
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natural advantages is not allowed to assert itself to the full. 
The economic value of the individual, moreover, is reduced 
because he cannot turn his labour to the most congenial work, 
but must devote it to one or other of the prevailing industries 
of his home, however unsuitable to him. Handicapped in 
this manner, how are Owen’s model villages to produce as 
cheaply as existing seats of industry with their unrestricted 
power of adaptation and expansion? And yet it is only by 
underselling that they can supplant them. It may be said 
that all this is no argument against Owen’s model villages. 
If their inhabitants are healthier, better, happier than these 
of our existing towns and villages, what matter if they produce 
less ? I am not now, however, discussing the intrinsic merits 
of Owen’s communities, but the possibility of their establish- 
ment. It is beyond human power to establish them by 
force ; they cannot hope to propagate themselves in com- 
petition. On the contrary they will need to be protected 
if they are not themselves to fall the victims to competition, 


~ to grow steadily poorer and poorer in comparison with their 


neighbours till they finally die the death of the unfittest. 
I do not deny that societies after Owen’s pattern might 
exist, and even exist in considerable numbers, but only as 
long as each remained rigidly self-dependent, or trafficked 
only with other communities subjected to the same disadvan- 
tages as itself. 

To live at all they must live apart and let the great stream 
of human progress flow by them unheeded and unused. 
And this is, in fact, what the Communistic societies of America 
have done. * The excellent and interesting book of Charles 
Nordhoff, who so far from being an inimical observer, has a 
decided leaning towards the Communists, brings out very 
clearly the nature of their existence. The thriving Com- 
munistic settlements of that Continent (America), eight in 
number altogether, comprising 72 villages, live happy and 
prosperous but isolated lives. Their preservation would seem 
to depend upon the smallness of their number, the separateness 
of their existence, and a peculiar character common to their 
members, which precludes the extension of their system. That 
system possesses no attraction for the outside world, and the 
communes are even unable to retain the younger generation 
of their own members. They would be still less able if they 
conversed more freely with the surrounding world. As it is, 
their numbers show no perceptible increase, but rather a 


* “Communistic Societies of the United States,” by Charles Nordhoff. London, 
John Murray, 1875. The Societies are Shakers (1794), Rappists (1805), Zocrites (1817), 
Amana (1844), Bethel (1844), Oneida (Perfectionists) (1848), Icarians (1849), Aurora 
1862). Eight Societies and seventy-two Communes. 
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decline. And this is only natural ; communities which have 
protection for their corner-stone and isolation for their essence 
can never attain great proportions or exercise a far-reaching 
influence in the modern industrial world. 

But let us look away altogether from this primary objection 
to Owen’s system, the impossibility of establishing it. Imagine 
it established ; picture the world reduced to a number of 
Communistic villages. Should we be better off then? We 
should certainly not produce so much, and that for the reasons 
given. The struggle to secure that profit, against which 
Owen so bitterly inveighs, however evil it may be in itself, 
at any rate in excess, has at least this merit from an economic 
point of view, that it makes men strain every nerve to obtain 
the greatest possible result in the shape of external goods in 
return for the expenditure of themselves in labour. Com- 
petition constrains men not only to labour, but incessantly 
to ponder and strive how labour can be rendered most effective 
—in what places, by what methods, through what instruments 
they can obtain the largest amount of produce for any given 
amount of work. Wherever man has to work at all, he will, 
of course, try to do his work as easily as possible. The form 
of the society in which he lives, Communistic or individualistic, 
will make no difference in that respect. Laziness has a claim, 
second only to that of necessity, to be regarded as the mother 
of invention. But it 7s second to that of necessity. Now 
here you have just the difference between Communism and 
Individualism in respect to the strength of the incentives at 
work in either case to induce men to perfect the operations 
of industry. In the Communistic state man produces to 
swell a common stock. He has a personal interest no doubt, 
a strongly diluted interest, in that stock being as large as 
possible. He has an interest also in making his work as easy 
as possible. But after all, if things come to the worst, if 
he goes along in the old humdrum way and never makes much 
improvement either in his own skill or the efficiency of his 
instruments, it is only a matter of a little more work or a 
little less enjoyment. In the individualistic State the 
stimulus to enterprise is far stronger. Here you always have 
a large number of men working for profit and thus deeply 
interested in making their own labour and that of those who 
serve them as efficient as ever enterprise and invention can 
make them. In the heat of competition profits are driven 
down and down. At last things get to such a pitch that a 
very small alteration, a very small improvement in the 
manner of production, may make all the difference between 
profit and no profit. It is not a question of more or less ; it 
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is a question of neck or nothing. What an impulse is here 

iven to the pursuit of improvements! You may not 
altogether relish a highly competitive state of society, but 
there is at least no denying that it urges men on by the most 
powerful of incentives to give its highest efficiency to human 
labour. And how much invention, especially with regard to 
the minor details of industrial operations, depends upon the 
strength of the incentive to it, may be seen from a comparison 
of the Patent Laws in England and America. There is no 
reason in nature, and certainly no confirmation in history, 
for the notion that the American is naturally more inventive 
than the Englishman. The superiority of the former in recent 
years may reasonably be attributed to the superior facility 
afforded to him of reaping the fruits of his inventions. In 
England patents are difficult to obtain, risky and expensive ; 
in America they are not. But still there are patents in 
England, and many men have made fortunes by them. I 
mention this merely as illustrating how little it takes to make 
the difference between keenness and indifference with regard 
to the improvement of the methods of production. Invention, 
you must remember, in the ordinary sense of the word, is 
only one of the means of making labour more productive. 
An equal, or even a higher, rank must be assigned to organisa- 
tion. Both one and the other are sure to be brought to the 
highest perfection under a competitive system. 

But, it may be asked, is it not possible to have competition 
even in a Communistic state of society, not indeed between 
individual members of the same community, but between 
the communities themselves ? No doubt you can, and indeed 
must, unless human society is to revert to the invertebrate 
condition of prehistoric times. But the point is that in the 
state of things contemplated by Owen the effort to make the 
most of oneself and the best of one’s opportunities which 
competition begets would be stalemated at every turn and 
corner by the absurd limitations and restrictions which he is 
compelled to impose in order to secure his prime object, the 
abolition of private property. Freedom of movement, both 
for capital and labour, is the condition of their highest pro- 
ductivity, but freedom of movement is just what Owen’s 
rigid and geometrical organisation of society is calculated 
most effectually to prevent. 

It is not on the ground of its higher productiveness, 
however, that Communism is generally defended. It was 
not a world that produced too little, but a world that dis- 
tributed its productions too unequally, that Owen sought 
to reform. It is on the supposed excellence of its method of 
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distribution that Communism bases its claim to our allegiance. 
It is by the degree of its success in this respect that it must 
stand or fall. It is the common accusation of Socialists of 
whatever shade against Political Economy of the old type, 
against the orthodox or individualist school, the school of 
Adam Smith, Mill and Ricardo, and their followers, against 
what Kaufmann called ‘ Liberalism,’? that it devotes all 
its attention to the question of Production and neglects 
Distribution. And in a certain sense this is true. You know 
the free-trader’s formula: ‘‘ Take care of the imports and 
the exports will take care of themselves.’ The attitude of 
the orthodox economists might be described by a somewhat 
similar aphorism as: “Take care of Production and Dis- 
tribution will take care of itself.’ Looking round at the 
world as it is, the Socialist says, and says with justice, “ It 
does not.’”” It is a common characteristic of all Socialistic 
theories that in dealing with Production they always keep 
Distribution, as the ultimate and principal object, steadily in 
view. It is no condemnation therefore of any Socialistic 
scheme of industrial organisation that it does not tend to 
promote the highest possible degree of productiveness. “To 
produce furiously in order that we may consume indefinitely,” 
says the Socialist, “is not the noblest ideal of human society.” 
Quite true, and therefore every Socialistic proposal, which 
can be shown to promote a healthier distribution of goods, is 
entitled to favourable consideration. Now how does pure 
Communism, such as Owen’s, propose to effect a healthier 
distribution ? It is perhaps fortunate for us in view of the 
variety of the methods suggested by different Communists 
and the vagueness of a good many of them that there is a 
conclusive preliminary objection to them all which will 
save our inquiring into their wearisome details. The first 
condition of healthy Distribution is that there should be 
enough things to distribute. Now this essential is just what 
pure Communism fails to secure. For in order that wemay 
have enough to distribute there must be a limit to the number 
of people partaking in the distribution. There is no con- 
ceivable scheme of distribution which cannot be rendered 
futile by over-population. But over-population, that para- 
mount danger of civilised society, Communism is powerless 
to provide against ; more than that, it directly encourages it. 
There is no influence making in favour of providence in this 
respect at all comparable to the influence of private property. 
The conditions making for providence with regard to any 
particular matter is twofold: first, that a man should have 
something worth having, and secondly, that he should be 
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able to deprive himself of it. There are two classes of our 
resent society in whose case, owing to the absence of one or 
other of these conditions, there is no question of providence 
in regard to the begetting of children. These are the very 
poor and the very rich. The very poor have nothing to lose, 
the very rich are unable by these means sensibly to diminish 
the benefits they derive from their possessions. In the case 
of the abjectly poor, the absence of providence in this direction 
is very marked, and in the case of those just above poverty, 
but not above the danger of it, its presence is very marked. 
The pauper is reckless in this respect ; the very poor peasant, 
the ryot of India for instance, who though he is nominally a 
proprietor, yet lives on the verge of starvation, is equally 
reckless. The peasant of France, on the other hand, whose 
property is something substantial, is remarkably provident. 
With regard to the peasantry of Germany, or at least of that 
part of the country with which I am best acquainted, I have 
noticed that the better-to-do farmers have, as a rule, the 
smaller families. And this is only natural, for in the case of 
the small but well-to-do proprietor the conditions of provi- 
dence are operative in a very remarkable degree. His pro- 
perty is at once substantial in regard to comfort and moderate 
in amount. It is worth keeping, but it might very easily 
be dissipated. Now how does the case stand with the member 
of a Communistic society ? In his case both the conditions 
which make for providence are missing. He has the poor 
man’s reason for improvidence, because he has no individual 
property to waste. He has the rich man’s reason for in- 
difference, because whatever he can call his own—which is 
not permanent property, but merely a share in the general 
stock of consumable produce—he is unable by these means 
to deprive himself of. Whether he has twelve children or 
two he has still for his own enjoyment the same share as 
before in the common produce, for the children fall to the care 
of the community. And though over-population would in 
the long run, by increasing the number of those who divide 
the produce out of all proportion to the increase of the 
dividend, reduce the amount falling to the share of each, 
yet that is a consequence which each individual by himself 
would come to feel so gradually and can do so little to avert 
that it cannot possibly act with the same deterrent effect as 
the immediate and preventible mischief which would result 
from a similar course of conduct in the case of a man whose 
enjoyments depended upon private property. I am well 
aware that Mill and some other economists do not attach so 
much importance to this consideration as I am inclined to do. 
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Mill thinks that public opinion might act as an efficient check 
to the tendency to over-population in a Communistic society, 
I own I do not quite follow the argument. Why should 
public opinion be more effective on this point under a system 
of Communism than it is now? It needs no particular 
form of industrial organisation to make men recognise the 
danger of over-population. Its danger is sufficiently recog- 
nised now, and yet there is as a general rule no efficient public 
opinion. Why, then, should its recognition in a different 
industrial system have a more potent influence than its 
equally clear recognition in the present system? Besides, 
whatever may be the future power of public opinion on this 
point, which may be a matter of dispute, I do not see that it 
can compensate us for the loss of our principal present pro- 
tection, the institution of private property, about the efficacy 
of which there can be no dispute at all. To judge by past 
experience it is rather in the more general diffusion of property 
than in its abolition that the remedy should be sought. And 
as I have mentioned Mill in this matter, I may say that it 
seems to me that in discussing Communism generally he falls 
into the common error of the Communists themselves, and 
criticises it as applied to men as they might be and not to men 
as they actually are. I don’t deny that Communism may be 
the ultimate form of human society, or that, among men of a 
higher type than the present average type, it might work far 
better than it could now. ‘Taking men as they are, however, 
the difficulty of finding a principle of distribution, whether 
of work or labour, in a Communistic society, even if you 
put aside my initial objection, is quite maddening. Simple 
equality among men unequal both in capacity and wants is 
a palpable injustice. It might not be felt to be so by men 
inspired with an altruistic enthusiasm, like that of the early 
Christians, or the early monks, but such enthusiasm is neces- 
sarily neither very general nor very enduring. The strong 
man does expect some benefit from his strength beyond the 
satisfaction of doing other people’s work for them, and this 
is what all the various systems of half-Communism try to 
provide for. But in doing so they are trying to square the 
circle. Inequality, however artistically circumscribed, strikes, 
when once admitted, at the root of Communism. And it is 
not only the distribution of commodities which gets us into 
all these terrible difficulties, but the apportionment of labour. 
It will need the strictest and most elaborate regulations to 
provide for the performance of the more disagreeable kinds of 
labour. Fourier thought you could make the children do all 
the dirty work and that they would rather like it. Were 
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not they always making mud-pies when there was no need 
to? But it is not only scrubbing and boot-cleaning which 
have to be provided for. There is a regular hierarchy of 
labour, in which under present circumstances each man 
secures a place for himself, a more or less suitable place no 
doubt, but still one of his own finding, while under a Com- 
munistic system his place would have to be found for him. 
There would be the same scramble that there is now to get 
the better places, or if there was a little less scramble, it would 
only be for the somewhat unsatisfactory reason that about 
half the people must necessarily be occupied in placing the 
rest. What an enormous labour this business of placing 
and what a waste of labour! The organisation of a Com- 
munistic society would require nothing less than a series of 
incessant and minute competitive examinations. Judging 
from my own experience (and my life up to date has been 
pretty well spent in competitive examinations) I can’t say 
I relish the prospect. To sum up, pure Communism, while 
it checks production, gives us no security for the possibility, 
no just and feasible rule for the conduct, of a healthy dis- 
tribution. If it gives the spur to indolence, it also puts the 
curb on enterprise. If it obviates the misplacement of 
labour, it weakens the self-reliance and independence which 
spring from the search for it. If it modifies the present 
gross disproportion of reward to service, it does so by means of 
a cumbrous organisation which absorbs endless energy in 
its maintenance, paralyses individual initiative and checks 
growth. 

I do not attempt to compare it with the existing industrial 
system. It would be waste of time. I only show you some 
reasons why we may perhaps accept the conclusion that 
Communism is under present circumstances impracticable. 
To do so is not to acquiesce in existing evils. It is only to 
question a particular remedy for them. I do not ignore 
all the good there is in Communism ; I hope to prove that 
when I come to speak of Co-operation. At present I am 
dealing with the objections to it as an exclusive scheme for 
the reform of society. These objections are exceedingly 
commonplace, and it looks almost like trifling to dwell so 
long upon them ; yet surely it is not more trivial to remember 
these obvious considerations than to forget them. And 
Robert Owen, great man though he was, forgot them all. 

I have devoted a long time to the examination of a single 
one out of a considerable number of schemes for the institution 
of a Communistic society which have sprung up all over 
Europe since the French Revolution, and the frequency of 
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which is due to increased boldness of political speculation 
combining with a greater recognition of the misery of average 
human existence in the lower ranks of society. It is too little 
remembered that down to a very recent period of history the 
ordinary way of regarding the agricultural and industria] 
population, who lived solely by the work of their hands, 
was as altogether a different order of beings from their social 
superiors. Not till the idea of the rights of man and the 
equality of man, which had lain latent in Christianity for so 
many centuries, finally asserted themselves, first in the 
philosophy and then in the great political upheaval of the 
18th century, that reflection was startled by the incongruity 
of a system which converted a number of our free and equal 
fellow creatures into mere slaves and tools. To treat human 
beings as mere instruments was now declared on the highest 
philosophical authority to be immoral. Hitherto it had not 
occurred to men to think of the labourers as degraded, any 
more than we now think of the lower animals as degraded, 
for degradation consists in falling below man’s natural rank, 
and where there is no rank there can be no degradation. 
But the triumph of the new ideas conferred rank upon every 
human being. It gave him as his birthright a certain natural 
and inalienable dignity. But that dignity once recognised, 
there was something strangely inconsistent and intolerable 
in such a physical and moral condition of the majority of 
mankind as made the assertion of their liberty a mockery and 
that of their equality a lie. Men started back with horror 
from the contrast between the magnificent promises of the 
era of emancipation and the visible state of the great body of 
their newly ennobled fellow-creatures. They could not really 
believe in these promises and not try to make them more of 
a reality. Hence the frequency in the period succeeding the 
Revolution of these generous though hopeless efforts to 
harmonise theory and practice and to bring the facts of human 
life into greater accordance with the new forms of human 
freedom and equality. If in our own time such attempts 
are much less common and much more circumspect than 
they were, that is due to two causes, a change in our circum- 


stances and a change in our habits of thought. On the one | 


hand the actual condition of the labouring classes in the 
principal European countries is greatly improved. On the 
other hand, the development of science, especially historic 
science, and the gradual acceptance of the great doctrine of 
Evolution as applied to the moral no less than the physical 
world has taught men to disbelieve in the possibility of sudden 
reformation of the character and condition of men and to 
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seek improvement rather by discovering and adapting them- 
selves to the forces which actually are at work in the world 
than by trying to alter them according to a preconceived 
notion of what they ought to be. It is this change, not so 
much in our ideals, as in our method of pursuing them, this 
growing distrust, not of our aims, but of our powers, which 
gives a strange old-world childlikeness and unreality in our 
eyes to schemes like those of Owen. 

If I have dwelt upon his schemes at such length, it is not 
because of their intrinsic merits, as compared with others of 
a similar kind, but because of their typical character. What 
I have said about Owen you may apply with such modifica- 
tions as every man can make for himself, to Balbceuf and 
Cabet, to St. Simon and Fourier. Differing as they do from 
one another in details, these various systems all breathe the 
same spirit. They are all inspired by the same set of ideas. 
They all contrast in this respect with the Socialism of the 
Germans, contrast with it as the visions of childhood, bathed 
in their golden mist, contrast with the cold clear outlines of 
the plans which men make in maturer years. The Socialism 
of unscientific idealists has been succeeded by the Socialism 
of materialistic men of science. It is because Owen’s system 
illustrates so admirably the hopeful, uncritical temperament 
and the crude ill-digested ideas of this earlier Socialism that 
I have given him so prominent a place in these lectures. The 
immediate effect of Owen’s teaching was far inferior to its 
historical interest. Of the great practical good done by 
Owen’s work and example I have already spoken ; his theories 
were of less influence upon the men of his time. Except the 
small knot of his personal followers, the founder of New 
Harmony and Orbiston, the great body of Owen’s countrymen, 
and even the working-classes whom he particularly sought to 
benefit, manifested little sympathy for his sketch of an ideal 
society. For the suffering labourer it was at once too high- 
flying and too tame. Based on philosophical doctrines, 
which however shallow they may prove on close examination 
have yet in appearance all the repulsiveness of the most 
profound metaphysics, it aimed indeed at a total trans- 
formation of society, but one to be accomplished gradually 
and by orderly and lawful means. But what appealed to 
the victims of the manufacturing system was not the refined 
and distant Socialism of a slowly-expanding Utopia, but 
the brutal immediate Socialism of a re-distribution of goods, 
and a confiscation of industrial capital. Read a pamphlet 
like that of John Fielden on the “Curse of the Factory 
System ”’ and you will see how a people groaning under such 
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burdens must have been as incapable of sympathising with 
the moderation as of understanding the idealism of Robert 
Owen. They respected him no doubt, but they thought 
him a useless visionary. 

Ground down by intolerable conditions of labour and 
embittered by the sense of helplessness, they turned impa- 
tiently from philosophical recipes to political agitation. 
There was a great revolutionary party in the England of the 
first half of the 19th century, and the object that was vaguely 
present in the minds of its members was a society organised 
on Socialistic principles, a society in which there should be no 
oppressive capital, no starving or stunted workmen, in which 
the rate of wages was never to fall below a certain point, or 
the hours of labour to rise above a certain point, in which 
there should be no unproductive consumers and no producers 
looking in vain for employment, in which there should be 
work for all and a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work— 
and all these things to be secured by law. 

The movement I am describing culminated in Chartism. 
It is true that the immediate demands of the Chartists, 
the famous six points (Universal Suffrage, Annual Parlia- 
ments, Vote by Ballot, No Property Qualification, Payment 
of Members, Equal Voting Districts) of the Charter itself 
were all items of political, not of social change. But the 
political power, which the Charter claimed for every British 
citizen of full age, was only sought as a means to an end, 
and that end was the reconstruction of the industrial system 
in the interest of the working-man. This far-reaching and 
ill-defined Socialism was the political creed of the majority of 
Englishmen for the first half of the 19th century. It was 
their political creed as late as 1848. Is it not a remarkable 
fact that at this moment Chartism is as dead as Queen Anne ? 
Revolutionary Socialism no doubt there still is in many 
quarters, just as there is theoretical Socialism in many 
quarters, but compared to the condition of things forty years 
ago, to the days so marvellously depicted by Lord Beacons- 
field in his greatest novel “‘ Sybil, or The Two Nations,” and 
by Kingsley in “ Alton Locke,” to the days when the leaders 
of the working-classes were never spoken of but as criminals 
and conspirators, and the well-to-do classes lived in constant 
dread of a rising en masse—compared to these days our 
condition is one of profound tranquility, of singular concord, 
of a positively astonishing acquiescence in the fundamental 
laws of our social organisation. 

There are many causes for the decay of the dangerous 
anarchic Socialism of which.I have been speaking, and about 
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the relative importance of these causes there is much dispute. 
The Individualist will tell you that it is all due to increased 
political freedom and to the growth of trade consequent upon 
the abolition of Protection and the establishment of a healthy 
finance. The manufacturing system, he will tell you, has 
of its own accord worked itself clear of the mischiefs which 
infested its first introduction, and it would have done so 
even if the State had never interfered with its development. 
The Socialist gives a very different answer. While admitting 
the effects of the natural growth of trade, he yet denies that 
this natural expansion even when coupled with complete 
industrial freedom would have been competent by itself to 
bring about the improvement which he admits. According 
to him the reason why Socialism as a subversive doctrine has 
lost ground is that Socialism as an essential element in human 
relations has once more found its recognition in our laws and 
institutions. It is because a part of the Socialist Programme 
has been adopted into our life that the programme as a whole 
has begun to seem superfluous; the force of the agitation 
has been broken by concession. We are indeed very far 
from that full-blown Socialism in which the State is the only 
capitalist and the only landowner. But we are also removed 
from that unmitigated individualism in which the com- 
munity exercises no control over the lives and keeps no 
check upon the contracts of its members and in which there 
is nothing but a number of disconnected industrial units 
combining in any manner and upon any terms they please. 
To that condition we were, as I have said, at one period very 
nearly approaching. Every deviation from it, except com- 
pulsory State-aided education, was strenuously resisted by 
the disciples of the old, rigid school of political economy, 
even by those whose zeal for the welfare of the working-classes 
was as unquestionable as that of Cobden and Fawcett. Now 
every such deviation from economic orthodoxy must be 
judged on its own merits, and it seems to me, as a student, 
very hard to resist the contention of the Socialists that the 
welfare of the community has been greatly promoted by some 
such deviations in the past. In saying this I am merely 
putting in an abstract and general form what in detail and 
in practice most persons of whatever political party are now 
willing to admit. These infringements of the Laissez faire 
principle have not been exclusively the work of any political 
party. They fall under two great heads (1) the regulative 
action of the State in such measures as the Truck Act, the 
Factory Acts, the Mines Regulation Acts, the Artizans 
Dwellings Act, the Education Act, the Railway Acts, and 
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(2) the self-imposed solidarity of free combinations of indi- 
viduals of which the Trades Unions, now comprising about 
a million members, are the most important and memorable 
examples. I do not see any objection to describing the 
former as forms of compulsory, the latter as an illustration 
of voluntary Socialism. The points of similarity between 
the two are numerous. They have both been opposed by 
the same class of people and much on the same grounds. The 
advocates of the one have, as a rule, also been the defenders 
of the other. The Trades Unions themselves, besides imposing 
laws on their own members and making terms with the 
employers of labour, have been constantly active in procuring 
for the community as a whole these regulative statutes of 
which I have spoken. Of these the most important in their 
effect and those over which there raged the fiercest battle 
have been the laws regulating our mines and factories. It 
is impossible to unfold here the most interesting history of 
that great struggle, but some of the chief dates and incidents 
may be recalled. Of the long series of measures * running 
from the Act for the Preservation of the Health and Morals 


*Factory Acts. 
1802. Act for the Preservation of the Health Only for apprentices from a distance. 
and Morals of Apprentices and others Twelve hours a day. 
employed in cotton and other mills, 
and cotton and other factories. 
1819. Act for the Regulation of Cotton Mills. 


1825. Sir J. Hobhouse’s Act. Partial 
holiday on Saturday. 
1833. Factory Act. Applies to cotton, wool, worsted, 


hemp, flax, tow, wincey, spinning 
and weaving mills. Night work 


prohibited. 
Children 9-13, 48 hours a week. 

r 13-18, 68 ,, sb 

1842. Mining Act. Underground labour prohibited for 
children under ten and women. 

1844. Factory Act. In textile industries children 8-13 
not more than six hours. 

1845. Printworks Act. Lord Ashley. 

1847. Ten Hours Bill. Women and Young Persons ten 
hours a day. 

1850. Uniform Working Day 6 to 6; 2 on 
Saturday. 

1867. Factories Extension Act. 

Workshop Regulation Act. 
1874. Factories Act. Age raised to 10. 
1878. Consolidating Act. Working day not to exceed 12 hours. 


Child under present law 10-14 
half-time. Young person under 
present law 14-18 10 _ hours. 
Woman over 18 10 hours and 
half-time on Saturday (1882). 
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of Apprentices in 1802 to the Act of 1878 which sums up all 
the various statutes on the subject, it is the Factory Act 
of 1833, the Mines Regulations Bill of 1842, the Ten Hours 
Act of 1847 and the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867 that 
are the most comprehensive and important. All these were 
fought over more or less, but the grand fight of all was on the 
Ten Hours Bill. The division list on that occasion is well 
worth looking at if only as a Parliamentary curiosity. Never 
on any question of equal importance have the ordinary lines 
of party division been more completely obliterated. On the 
side among the opponents of the Bill you find Conservatives 
like Sir R. Peel, Sir J. Graham, going hand-in-hand with the 
Radical John Bright, and that type of the average orthodox 
Liberal, F. Milner Gibson. In the other, the victorious lobby, 
in addition to the Governmental Whigs such as Russell and 
Macaulay, Tories such as Inglis, Newdigate and Bentinck 
may be discovered cheek by jowl with Radicals of the type 
of Fielding, Bretherton and O’Connell. 

For the question here at stake went deep down below 
the superficial stratum of party differences. And behind 
the British Parliament, in this instance, far more than on 
one occasion out of a hundred of the ordinary Parliamentary 
battles, stood a really interested and determined public. 
There were, too, great sections of the English people whose 
minds were quite made up and upon whom in the face of the 
gigantic evils which they could see and touch the theoretic 
arguments even of men like Cobden and Brougham were 
sounds without meaning. 

The first of these classes were the humanitarians of what- 
ever rank of society, whose feelings on the subject have 
found immortal expression in that great historical document, 
“The Cry of the Children.” And then there was that large 
section of the population which was itself directly interested, 
who were not merely spectators but sufferers, and who in 
the face of the most tremendous obstacles, in the face of the 
warnings of some of their most trusted friends, fought out 
their ultimate victory, with an amount of self-sacrifice and a 
combined tenacity and moderation which even foes were 
forced to admire. They were told that the reform they so 
ardently desired would reduce wages. They did not care. 
Over and over again in crowded meetings of workmen the 
question was put to them direct: ‘‘ Are you willing to take 
the risk of suffering a reduction of wages in consequence of 
the reduction of hours?” and all their thousand voices 
united in one stentorian “‘ Yes.’ In the face of such a 
popular feeling Political Economy had to content itself 
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with a protest, a protest renewed for the last time in Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Fawcett in 1878. And it is a noticeable fact 
that even nowadays, when the controversy is practically 
over and the Factory Acts are maintained by an even more 
overwhelming force of public opinion than that which origin- 
ally carried them, the protest of English Political Economy 
against that measure has never been, so to speak, officially 
withdrawn. 

In Germany there is not one Economist of importance 
who would not frankly approve, and approve on strictly 
scientific grounds, the principle of the Factory Acts. In 
England, despite the great change slowly coming over our 
economic conceptions, the theorists to this hour seem dis- 
inclined to approve their principle, though they occasionally 
condescend to make excuses for them as necessary evils. 
And yet, much as they dislike the Socialistic spirit of a Factory 
Act, they surely dread down-right full-blown Socialism far 
more. Might they not do wel! to consider more closely 
whether the decreased danger of the latter in England is not 
to some extent due to the triumph of the policy which they 
so resolutely combated ? 

The same opposition, coming from the same quarter, 
based on the same principles, and ending in the same failure, 
has been offered to the Trades Unions. These, too, have 
always been in the bad books of the orthodox economists. 
Till very recent times, moreover, they were not in the best 
odour with the English public. It was not till the Christian 
Socialists, such as Maurice, Kingsley, Ludlow and Tom Hughes 
began to advocate their cause in the Press, and advocacy 
since taken up by the philosophical Radicals, such as Harrison 
and Morley, that their real aim began to be generally under- 
stood. But, of course, it was the obvious fact of their constant 
growth and improvement, far more than any publicistic 
support, that finally gained them that recognition which 
they now possess as an essential factor in our industrial 
organisation, and in the course of the past year (1881-2) 
obtained for them that conclusive warrant of respectability, 
a supper with the Lord Mayor. And the cause why the ortho- 
dox economists were so averse to the Trades Unions, as they 
were to the Factory Acts, must be sought in that old reproach 
of English political economy (which the late Mr. Cliff Leslie 
has done so much to remove), the exclusive use of deductive 
reasoning, the excessive value attached to abstract argu- 
ments, and the narrow range of observation with regard to 
matters of fact. Judged by abstract arguments alone the 
Trades Unions are economically even more indefensible than 
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the Factory Acts. So regarded, they are an interference 
with the natural operation of the Law of Supply and Demand, 
and do violate the principle that every man should be allowed 
to judge of his own interests. So regarded they do raise 
prices, handicap the productions of the country in foreign 
markets and exacerbate the hostility between workmen and 
employers. What human being, with mere abstract argu- 
ments to go upon, would have come to any other conclusion ? 
It needed experience to show that these organisations, which 
seem to destroy freedom of contract between master and 
workman, are in reality the sole means of rendering such free 
contract possible, that instead of disorganising the labour 
market they enable the workman to offer his only commodity, 
his labour, on the same terms on which other sellers offer their 
goods, and have thus led to a steadier and sounder condition 
of the market ; that in the exact proportion in which they 
make labour dearer they make it more efficient ; that if, in 
the first instance, they encourage feuds between masters and 
men, they in the long run lead to mutual respect and a habit 
of settling differences by mutual concession. The latest 
development of unionism are Boards of Conciliation. The 
greatest and most surprising of all these effects, it must be 
repeated, is that the Trades Unions have in their sphere 
created that Freedom of Contract which they were condemned 
as tending to destroy. There can be no freedom of contract 
between unequals, between monopoly on the one hand and 
unlimited supply on the other. It is by their power of 
keeping labour out of the market, as the master can at any 
time keep his capital out of the market, that the Trades Unions 
enable their members to strike a bargain with the employers 
on equal terms. It is thus that a form of Socialism has in 
this instance been found needful to create the conditions of 
that Free Contract which is the characteristic of Individualism. 

Before I leave this subject, and with it the history of 
Socialism in England, there is one further question to raise. 
Are the Trades Unions, it may be asked, Socialistic or no ? 
To that I can only reply, they are and they are not. I have 
tried to express this double character by calling them forms of 
voluntary Socialism. They are Socialistic because they 
impose upon those who have once joined them as many rules 
and restrictions as were ever contained in the medieval 
Guild. The thorough-going Socialists, as we have seen, do 
not believe in the capacity of voluntary association to improve 
the position of the labouring classes. They demand that the 
State shall improve it. Just in so far, therefore, as the Trades 
Unions enable the working-men by combination among 
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themselves to attain their objects, they tend, like co-operation, 
to cut the ground from under Socialism pure and simple. 
This has been their effect in England. The disorganised 
rabble of the Chartists were Socialists ; the organised army of 
the Trades Unions are not. The success of voluntary Socialism 
obviates the necessity of and weakens the demand for com- 
pulsory Socialism. In Germany with an exactly opposite 
state of facts we see an exactly opposite result. There the 
Trades Unions are recent importations of sickly growth 
and inconsiderable influence ; the workmen are disorganised 
and at the mercy of the employers. And so the workmen are 
to a great extent thorough Socialists, demanding the sub- 
stitution of co-operative for capitalistic production by the 
intervention of the State. 

But though voluntary Socialism weakens the demand for 
compulsory Socialism, it does not altogether do away with it. 
There are some things which the labouring classes of all 
countries, however highly organised and able to help them- 
selves, still demand that the State should do for them. They 
all demand to be secured in physical health and helped to 
intellectual development. Given these things, say the more 
moderate of them, we will do the rest for ourselves. And 
the example of England certainly, to my mind, proves these 
two things: (1) that the concession of the demands for 
moderate State-help on the part of the working-classes does 
not strengthen but weaken the outcry for unlimited State- 
help ; and (2) that such moderate State-help does not weaken 
but strengthen the will and the capacity of the working- 
classes to help themselves. Free Education and the Factory 
Acts have not injured Co-operation or damaged the Trades 
Unions. They have not made the labourer less independent, 
but more independent. By securing to all men the primary 
conditions of good citizenship, health and culture we do not 
pauperise, but depauperise them. There is all the difference 
in the world between giving a man the means of subsistence 
and securing to him the opportunity of self-improvement. 
The history of Socialism in France seems to me to point to 
the same conclusion. 

But side by side with theoretic Socialism there has been 
in France, as in England, a practical Socialism, about which 
a few words must be said. The Socialism of the French 
working-classes has been at once more widespread, more 
radical and more long-lived than that of the English. The 
mass of the owvriers in the great towns has been steadily 
Socialistic ever since the Revolution, and has constantly 
regarded the middle-class with its orthodox political econo- 
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mists of the Say and Chevalier and Bastiat type as their 
natural enemies. There has been no political revolution in 
France of which the working-classes have not been the 
instruments or which they have not attempted to convert 
into a social revolution, though they have only on two 
occasions approached even temporarily to the realisation of 
their ideals. These occasions were the establishment of the 
national workshops in 1848 and the temporary domination of 
the Commune in Paris in 1871. The former success which 
was due to the influence of the Socialist, Louis Blanc, and 
others of his colour, in the Republican Government which 
succeeded Louis Philippe, ended in a notorious failure which 
is constantly quoted as an answer to all schemes of State- 
aided production and even to the co-operative production of 
independent labourers. The experiment, however, was tried 
under circumstances too unfavourable to make it of any 
value as an argument in that respect. A season of revolution, 
when all industry is disorganised and trade is at a standstill, 
is not the best opportunity for launching new undertakings. 
Nor could it be expected that a rabble of unconnected work- 
men, with no natural leader among themselves and no proper 
direction from outside, when suddenly supplied with the 
instruments of production from above, could do anything but 
waste their capital and fall to quarrelling. The Commune of 
1871, on the other hand, was hardly an experiment at all. 
The first object of that revolt was to give local self-govern- 
ment, though no doubt most of those who took part in it had 
the ulterior aim of establishing a Communistic State; but the 
whole brief life of the Paris Commune was spent in a struggle 
for existence. For some years after its Fall the Socialistic 
aspirations of the French workmen centred in the Inter- 
national, but since the break-up of that association, the manner 
of which will be mentioned later, there has been a gradual 
subsidence of their more revolutionary aims. They, too, 
have been beginning to look for relief more to self-help and 
to expect less of that State-help in which they have been so: 
often disappointed. But what is most remarkable about 
this change is that, concurrently with it, there has been a 
gradual departure on the part of the leading French states- 
men from those rigid economic doctrines, that purely middle- 
class political philosophy, which used to make government in 
France identical with the suppression of the working-classes 
of the towns. The congresses of workmen which have taken 
place at Lyons and Havre in the last years were no longer: 
favourable to schemes of State-supported industry. The 
programme of the extreme Left, of men like Clemenceau and 
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Pelletan, who specially represent the working-classes of the 
towns, confined itself at the late election to demanding more 
complete liberty of meeting and association, better protection 
for the workmen in factories and on railways, and the provision 
by State insurance of relief in case of sickness and pensions 
for old age. At the same time M. Gambetta, a responsible 
Statesman, who represents the advanced Liberalism, but 
in no sense the Socialistic Radicalism of France, proclaimed 
as his ultimate ideal a similar provision for the working-classes, 
Freedom of association, it must be remembered, has only 
existed in France in its present limited form since the fall of 
the Empire. It would seem to be already producing its 
natural result. The workmen, free to help themselves, no 
longer make such large demands of help from the community. 
Liberalism on the other hand is beginning to consider whether 
some greater attention than hitherto cannot be paid to their 
special interests. It is too early yet to say how these things 
will end, but there is at least a likelihood that the development 
which I have tried to sketch in the case of England will be 
repeated across the water. It need hardly be pointed out 
that the acquisition by the workmen of political power, which 
only became a reality in England in 1867 and in France on 
the foundation of the present Republic, has helped to bring 
about this altered, and, as I cannot help thinking, more 
hopeful aspect of affairs. 
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LORD MILNER AND AN ALL-BRITISH 
CURRENCY 


In a couple of hundred restrained yet passionate pages the 
late author of Questions of the Hour * has sketched some of 
the paths by which he believed Britain might again reach 
prosperity. He would have her foster her agriculture ; make 
more at home and buy less abroad; direct her wayward 
investing classes to put their capital into the right places. 
He would lighten national debts by developing Crown 
Colonies. At home, he would bring Labour properly into 
the game of production. Governments, he suggests, might 
well own shares in businesses and make a little of the income 
as well as collect income tax. In all ways he would have 
the country launch out with a will and realise her undoubted 
potential wealth, putting the fear of bankruptcy behind her. 

But the fascination of the book to many is that, in passages 
at the end of it, something seems to be happening. An 
undefined doubt is arising, or a new light is breaking. 

Nothing is unsaid, nothing regretted, in the few rapid 
“Notes ’’ which close the volume. The notes are marginalia, 
written after the work was done and not intended, apparently, 
for publication, but added to the second edition by the editor. 
One gathers from them that the work of writing had not 
gone along the line of the Author’s purpose, exactly. He 
had set out to discuss not what needed to be done, or not 
that only ; but more particularly the economics of doing it. 
To the economic problem his mind was obviously now coming 
back. What direction his thoughts were ultimately taking 
cannot, of course, be more than guessed. But the strong 
suggestion is that it was in some degree a new direction, 
and that it was predominantly financial. “What has 
gradually grown on my mind in the course of the work is 
the conviction that it is of no use dealing with present-day 
economic problems unless one has a perfectly clear conception 
of the money—the Banking—factor, which under modern 
conditions is of such supreme importance.” t 

Whatever the Author’s final views may have been, we 
gather at least that he was busily seeking such light as the 
study of technical money-economies could give him, in the 
last years ; and it is well known that he entertained the idea 


* « Questions of the Hour,” by Viscount Milner. (Nelson, 2s.) 
t “Questions of the Hour,” p. 203, 
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of some kind of a “ British” currency. It appears as if he 
had seen a ubiquitous money-difficulty in the path of his 
ideals, and would fain have cleared it out of the way lest 
they should be obstructed; particularly that one which 
seems to have been most central—that Labour should find 
the true road to its salvation in a vigorous development of 
National and Imperial resources. In these circumstances it 
is perhaps permissible to ask, as I propose asking in this 
paper, whether the general idea of a currency of Britain’s 
own would dispose of the money problem so far as it threatens 
to cut across the suggestions Lord Milner made. 


What makes a currency a country’s own is, of course, 
its belonging distinctively to that country. 

If a small body of people were to set themselves up 
within the State and insulate themselves and become a self- 
supporting economic community, and if they found it 
possible to refuse the coin of the realm and work with an 
inconvertible paper of their own, they would be an almost 
perfect model of a country with its own currency. 

It is quite clear that such a community, if economically 
sound and tolerably self-sufficient, could trade with the 
surrounding country. It would have nothing to put in its 
purse when it went forth to buy elsewhere, except its own 
currency notes. But it could buy with them. Anyone 
tendering such community paper in a shop outside would 
assuredly be served. The shopkeeper, knowing that it was 
only recognized in the community, would know also that he 
could go there and buy with it. He could also dispose of it 
to someone who would take that amount of trouble. The 
money would be worth something. A community so large 
and wealthy as the British Islands would certainly have no 
ultimate difficulty in buying with its own currency in any 
part of the world. There could be no danger of other trading 
nations flatly “ not taking ” an all-British money. They did 
not behave so when Britain was in that position, as we shall 
see she once was—approximately. Let us look at Lord 
Milner’s programme, then, and the bearing of such a currency 
upon some of the difficulties he saw in it ; and also on some 
which, it may be, he did not see. 

In the first place, he thought something must be altered 
in our traditional Free Trade policy. Labour may believe 
in it, but Free Trade as now known and practised is to our 
Author an abuse of freedom, leading to the very kind of 
injustice against which Labour has set its face, if only Labour 
leaders could see this. Still, his naturally open mind had 
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apparently not quite finished with the Free Trade conundrum. 
“ Amid great pressure of work,” he writes in November, 1923, 
“T make these notes: We are being bothered just now by 
the exports and imports puzzle. ... Admitting for the 
moment that imports must needs be balanced by exports . . . 
what you have to regard is the character of the exports.” 
The question, as one may perhaps put it, is not whether 
trade balances ; but what balances what ? What is received, 
and what sort of a thing is given for it? In effect, he bids 
the nation ask whether it is always exporting work when it 
exports things to pay for other things. In his own words, 
“Tf, for instance, to pay for the import of manufactured 
goods which displace British goods . . . I export old pic- 
tures ...I1 am evidently worse off at the end of the 
process.” Old Masters are a loss to us, when exchanged for 
no matter what manufactured foreign goods. “ Nor,” he 
continues in italics, “2s there any corresponding employment 
in connexion with my exports to compensate for that which has 
been displaced.” * Would a specifically British currency make 
any difference in a case such as this ? 

In the first place, the case is even worse than is here 
represented. Pace the theorists, the money given for the 
imports need not come back to be spent in Britain, even on 
Old Masters. If we had given our own unbacked paper, it 
would be different. That would have had to return for 
something. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that a specifically-British 
currency, a note system disconnected from the gold reserve, 
does not get us out of the difficulty. We might still have to 
find some way of protecting ourselves against loss of our 
heirlooms. But the task would be prodigiously eased if the 
present complication, namely, that we are working with a 
money which is the world’s, could be got over; and the 
piece of paper we paid the foreigner with, were a basket of 
British goods. The problem Lord Milner sees—the problem 
Mr. Montague Fordham sees—is therefore still there. When 
Mr. Sidney Webb and others “ say that it is wrong to regard 
international trade as a struggle between nations because 
such trade is mutually beneficial” (I quote from the Notes 
again) “the right answer is that such trade certainly ought 
to be beneficial, but that very often it is not.”+ A British 
currency does not remove this problem in the sense that, of 
itself, it would make any and every sort of trade necessarily 
beneficial. Supposing we know that we have only given the 


* Ibid, pp. 209-210. 
t Ibid, 210. 
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foreign seller our own paper, and that he must dispose of it 
asa money for spending here; that still does not guarantee 
that it will come back for the right things—the things 
good, either for us to give or him to take. But it is some- 
thing if it must come back. Nay, it is so much, that we 
must see that it must. Free Trade, except a distinctive 
money be possible, is insanity. Perhaps one could also 
maintain—I should incline to maintain—that it is not Free 
Trade. 

And such money should be possible. It should be possible 
for the foreigner to take—metaphorically speaking—a bunch 
of our money home with him and place it on sale, without 
thereby determining his own country’s whole price-level. It 
should be possible, conversely, for us to take his money home 
to our high-standard country and place it on sale, without 
thereby determining our whole price-level. * 


Let us turn next to what seems to have been one of 
Lord Milner’s greatest anxieties in behalf of Labour, that 
it should seriously reckon with foreign competition. 

And let us be clear, first, that we are dealing here with a 
man in revolt against the idea of poverty in a wealthy country. 
Whatever the enemy may say, this writer is of that great 
white army who cannot sit down with poverty; who can 
have no satisfaction in their country so long as it is there. 
But he sees Labour to be shortsighted—too sentimental. 
For one thing, it is not concerned enough about national 
defence, and he has much to say on that. But it does not 
even see properly the analogous dangers. “It is not only 
violent attack from without against which we must be on 
our guard. The prosperity of a country may indeed be 
wrecked ... by... defeat in war. But it may also be 
undermined . . . by commercial invasion.” (And the invasion, 
we may interpolate, can come even from a Socialist country.) 
*“* And that is especially true of a country whose prosperity 
depends on intensive industrial development coupled with an 
enormous foreign trade. Such a country stands in peculiar 
need of a well thought out economic policy. .. . For, 
paradoxical as it may sound, increase of foreign trade is not 
always a blessing. It is not a blessing when it involves the 
ruin of a native industry.”+ By the ruin of a native 
industry he means the wiping it out, without helping to 
set up a new and better industry in its place. Would any 


* Literally expressed, the position is this. If our country is in an international 
gold “block” rate of exchange determines price level. Otherwise it is the other way 
round. Price level determines rate of exchange. 

t Ibid, p. 141. 
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currency system of the sort adumbrated alleviate the 
difficulty here ? 

Again, the instinct is right. It would alleviate the 
difficulty, although it would not of itself solve the problem. 

No “ British”? currency would of itself secure a new 
and better industry in place of the one attacked. That would 
depend on our energy and resource, virtues that no money 
reform can create. But it would end the absurdity of present 
practice. It would secure that an industry was not taken 
away without leaving another of some kind in its place. 

Even if your only money be your community paper, every 
note of it a basket of your own community’s goods, it is still 
possible that foreign shoes or furniture or glass or beef should 
be brought in, and cut the home article out of the market. 
A country in the present condition of Russia may land any- 
thing on us. But if, in the manner suggested, payment be 
strictly in British goods, then these have to be made. And 
whatever they are, the erstwhile shoemakers, cabinet makers, 
glass workers or butchers can learn to make them. We 
have an education problem on our hands; a true “ trans- 
ference’ problem; not the impossible present problem of 
re-educating people for and transferring them to jobs which 
do not exist; and which do not exist, not because Russia 
has dumped wood on us or Germany undercut us in dyes or 
chemicals, but largely because we have paid them for their 
goods in a money which is not ours, which is not even the 
Empire’s, but is the world’s ; which therefore does not need 
to come back to this country, or to come back even to the 
Empire, but only to the world ; to be spent—not provisionally 
but finally—there. The net assistance which a national 
currency would render in this case is that, under it, the 
foreign trade rival could only heighten the competition for 
special kinds of work, in this country ; he could not heighten 
the competition for work. He may leave us with less cabinet 
making to do at home, his cheap furniture being in all our 
shops ; and thus with fiercer competition among the cabinet 
makers for cabinet makers’ work. But he would not increase 
the competition for work. And this leads to another of Lord 
Milner’s desiderata. He wants the decencies of life ensured 
to every family. That is another way of saying he wants 
competition to be only for the special kinds of work, but 
work itself to be sure. 


We raise one further point. Could anything in the 
nature of such a currency add weight to the specific plans 
for finance itself, which Lord Milner suggested ? 
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Three times at least in the rushing- course of this brief 
booklet, he ploughs up problems that are specifically financial. 
He seems to have been bitten deeply with a sense of some of 
the rottennesses that exist—as where do they not ?—in high 
financial circles. And he is brought to the point of having 
all but, if not altogether, lost faith in salvation by “ capital 
in search of profit.” He calls things crudely by their mere 
names sometimes. “Interception in the grand style,” is 
how he alludes to mergers and their kin. Assuredly he would 
have the flowings of capital “ directed” so as not to cut 
across the ends of State policy. We are in a jungle, and 
that much seems to him a clear necessity. It may very well 
remain a necessity even after British financiers do not have 
international money any longer, the money of the world 
having been split into British and other-than-British, as it 
once was. But it is worth while inquiring just how much 
difference a secession of Britain from the international 
standard, a British decision to make her note-issue indifferent 
to gold, might make to the task of directing. 

And here it will be convenient to advert to what may 
well have been one of the dearest of all Lord Milner’s plans 
to himself; one the full difficulties of which he may have 
seen orhe may not. He includes among his financial proposals 
the granting of larger credits to neglected Crown Colonies 
for their more energetic development ; and he adds that we 
may help the service of the American debt in that way; the 
argument being that, although America does not want our 
goods, she needs theirs. In support, he quotes the trade 
“ triangle.”” We cannot conveniently go on paying America 
in money ; but she wants the Crown Colonies’ concrete goods 
and services; and the latter want ours. Let us therefore 
capitalise and develop our neglected Crown Colonies. 

But in the ‘‘ Notes ’’ where, once more, finance comes in, a 
formidable set of considerations looms up, centring about 
the much-quoted Moneyed Interest. The Moneyed Interest 
will not have protection and home industries, the Author 
fears. No doubt it “ prefers the industries of this country 
to flourish’; but what it cares for above all is “ complete 
freedom of movement—absence of control.’ And it also 
dislikes the rising prices which go with a raising of the 
standard of life for British workers. * Did Lord Milner fully 
realise how little use it was, in these circumstances, developing 
the Crown Colonies to help with the American debt ? 

High finance lays down railways and roads and grain 
elevators and cotton fields and other such Colonial things. 

* Ibid, p. 208, and Chapter IV passim. 
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If the British Colonial Office itself laid down a railway, let 
us say, in Borneo, it could doubtless direct that the materials 
for it be procured from this country; which would help 
some people’s incomes, and so help the income-tax returns, 
and in that way the service of all parts of the nation’s debt. 
But it would be a little difficult, would it not, for the 
British Government itself to do all the developing of the 
undeveloped “‘ Dependent Empire”; and if it should tie 
down private enterprise to the duty of spending in Britain 
would it not kill the enterprise? None of these difficulties 
are prima facie insuperable. Lord Milner possibly saw them 
all and had his answers to them. One cannot say. But 
certainly any direction or supervision of the free investment 
of capital that may be necessary is enormously more difficult 
at present than it would be if Britain had only British money 
and not world money to invest. I say nothing here about 
the practicability of supplying such a currency ; 1.¢., the prac- 
ticability of supplying the British community with a money 
of British currency notes or tokens which would be dis- 
sociated from the international factor, gold. But it is 
interesting to inquire how, supposing it practicable, it would 
affect the problem of the Crown Colonies and the debt ? 
Once more, it would not solve the problem. That is to 
say, it would not develop the Colonies. But it would get 
rid of some very powerful hindrances now preventing such an 
enterprise from having its proper result. It would make 
sure that any development which was done by British money 
would help Britain’s taxes and the payment of her debts. 
Lord Milner asks of what use it is to pay for foreign-made 
goods with copies of the Old Masters. They give no employ- 
ment, except—one supposes—to the people who unhang 
them and pack and ship them. But of what use, we may ask 
from the same point of view, is a loan of a hundred thousand 
pounds to Borneo, beyond the labour of the telegraphist who 
cabled the words, if it is all to be spent in Philadelphia or 
Nagasaki? Whatever theoretical objection may be made to 
this way of expressing the possibilities of foreign or Colonial 
lending—and I do not think any of the objections hold 
water—the argument has at least that crude backing of fact 
behind it, which makes theoretical proofs of the contrary, 
elaborate proofs that all such lending “ must” benefit our 
home industries ‘‘ eventually,” sound mere piety to men in 


touch with realities. ‘“‘ The money we lay out must come 
back in some form, some time,” the Free Trader reiterates ; 
and the only answer is “Granted, but when?” Were it 
possible—it is permissible to suppose this without raising the 
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detailed question of practicability—to change, let us say by 
the wave of a wand, every British citizen’s bank account 
into literal, tangible currency notes lodged there in the bank, 
to the exact number of pounds he now possesses, so that 
the only money anyone had to send or telegraph, to Borneo 
or elsewhere, was a certain holding of these tangible things, 
it is surely obvious that the pieces of unbacked paper in 
question must be spent in Britain, whoever may spend them 
there. No doubt it would be something of a temporary, 
psychological set-back, this fairy-wand transformation. 
“That Britain has voluntarily given up the gold standard 
because it is working so badly ” would flash round the world 
very fast; and with a certain shock, although some recent 
events might make it less of a surprise than it would have 
been when Lord Milner was writing. But a certain shock 
it would doubtless still be. And the American or Japanese 
contractor for the British Borneo railway, or whatever it was, 
might now want to see the notes he was to be paid in; he 
would certainly want to see a way of disposing of them and 
to find what he was likely to obtain for the sale of them. 
The upshot might quite well be that a contract which British 
finance had thrown open to the world came to Britain to 
provide British employment, British incomes, and the service 
of the British debts. 

We may envisage the essential position more closely and 
not misleadingly, if we simply imagine the various competing 
contractors, American, German, Indian, Japanese, assembled 
on the site and making up their minds what sum to ask for 
doing the work. They could be assured that the loan was 
genuine by the documentary evidence. The cablegram could 
be shown to them with the sum written on it. But along 
with the document would have to go the statement or 
confession, ‘“‘ This that is written here is in London, and it 
is not gold.”” Upon which one’s first thought, if one were a 
foreign contractor, would be, “‘ And of what use is it to me ? ” 
The possibility (in the early days of the system, the psycho- 
logical likelihood), is that it would be of full use only to a 
British citizen, and the contract consequently would have 
to go to the country whence the money came. That is, 
roughly and in principle, how British finance did work in 
the great days of British expansion. But of course the 
contract need not go to Britain. If a foreigner could do the 
work better than a Briton, for this British money, well and 
good. It would mean that he had a way of disposing of it ; 
knew of someone, somewhere in the world, who had a use 
for it. In that case this actual contract would not come to 
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Britain. But work would. And that, surely, is the point 
so far as Labour is concerned. 


It ought to be said in conclusion, although the full evidence 
cannot be adduced for it, that a currency peculiarly British 
is by no means only a theory or something belonging to an 
ideal state of the future. On the contrary, it is the sort of 
currency on which Britain once did good business, something 
very like what Lord Milner seems to have been groping after 
having been hers at the very time when she built up her 
great commercial dominion. 

The point has not been sufficiently noticed. During the 
two middle quarters of the nineteenth century Britain, it is 
true, had a gold-based currency. But it was largely peculiar 
to her. It might, indeed, when given to a foreigner for his 
wares, be taken abroad by him and finally spent. But not 
on any scale. No country outside of Britain was using gold 
at that time, as sole standard for her currency. The metal 
could not be sold away from Britain in any bulk without 
swamping the limited foreign market for industrial gold and 
the very limited one for gold for money purposes. When 
Britain paid her money out into the world, in the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century, the world did not absorb 
it. It ricochetted back to her. Foreigners supplying her 
with goods received a money which, practically, was a credit 
note on the British shop; for the reason that it could not, 
in any quantity, stay away from Britain. 

After 1873 other countries came on to the British standard. 
Here was a. total inversion of Britain’s position unconsciously 
accomplished, by allowing the national character of her 
currency to be taken away. Britain was now a rich province 
amongst poor provinces, in the wide common country in 
which a gold money “ran.” And accordingly it “ran” to 
the poorer provinces. People could now bring their goods 
to England, sell them for the high prices in a country whose 
standard was then the highest in the world, and take the 
money away to be spent in the poorer places, as fast as the 
industries could be whipped into existence to produce the 
goods in those poorer places ; they could spend it there, not 
as money which must be used for buying in Britain, but as 
money finally spent, until such time as the whole price-level 
of the richer country could be pulled down to the level of 
the poorest of its neighbours. And the worst was that the 
only remedy possible under a common currency, this same 
vicious lowering of the whole price-level of the richer country, 
was prevented from happening ; since, in her distress, Britain 
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kept creating credit pounds. But that is another, and more 
controversial, aspect of the subject. It is at least clear, from 
the statistics of export trade, that so long as Britain was 
buying for her own money, she kept gaining on the world. 
From the moment foreigners were able to sell to her and 
spend the money in the poorer parts of the earth, the rest of 
the world began rapidly to gain on her. The two changes 
certainly coincided. It is always, of course, theoretically 
possible that it was a mere coincidence. But the temptation 
to connect them as cause and effect is very great. Apart, 
however, from this historical confirmation altogether—for it 
is not of the essence of the argument—it is clear that most 
of the reforms Lord Milner suggested would be helped and 
none hindered, if it were somehow made practicable for 
Britain to have again—and have fully, consciously, and 
perfectly instead of partially, unconsciously, and imperfectly— 
what she had before other countries came on to her money, 
namely, a currency of her own. 


J. W. Scorrt. 
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THE DRIFT OF INDIAN POLICY 


TEN years ago a policy was laid down by Parliament, by which 
our future dealings with India were to be regulated. Two 
years ago that policy was still being steadily followed. In 
accordance with it the Simon Commission was appointed, 
and entrusted with the duty of reporting to Parliament what 
measures, if any, should be taken to accelerate, alter, or 
retard the constitutional progress of India towards responsible 
self-government. But when this Royal Commission appointed 
by statute had completed an exhaustive investigation in the 
face of considerable difficulties, and was on the point of 
presenting its report, the Government suddenly authorised 
the Viceroy to make an extremely important pronouncement 
decisively affecting the very question upon which the Com- 
mission had been directed to report. Had the pronounce- 
ment been in the nature of a preliminary or partial disclosure 
of the Commission’s findings, the step might have been 
intelligible. But the Commissioners were in fact opposed 
to it, and it was upon lines which could find no justification 
in their investigations and conclusions. Not content with 
this step, the Government went further still and announced 
their intention of summoning Indian delegates to a Conference 
in London, to discuss with British delegates the future con- 
stitution of India: and they were careful to explain that the 
Royal Commission’s Report was not to form the basis of this 
discussion—that report, in fact, was not to be regarded as 
having any particular authority, but was to be relegated 
to the same position as any other report on the same subject, 
e.g., the report of the Extremist Congress. 

So sudden and bewildering were these pronouncements, 
that it was difficult at first to realise that the policy laid down 
by Parliament had been tacitly but completely disregarded 
without discussion in Parliament. Investigation by a Royal 
Commission had been superseded by a Round Table Confer- 
ence: and Parliament had been divested of its responsible 
function of being the “sole judge” of future reform. Should 
the Round Table Conference arrive at any measure of agree- 
ment, that agreement would in practice be binding upon 
Parliament. The truth of this forecast was finally demon- 
strated by Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons on January 
26th last. ‘‘ We,” he said, speaking for the Conservative 
Party, ‘““we have only one duty, and that one duty is to 
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implement as far as possible what has been done at the 
Conference.” 

The fantastic suddenness of this startling change of 
attitude, and the amazing manner of its accomplishment, 
are only emphasised by subsequent history. In spite of the 
bewildering rebuff administered to it, the Simon Commission 
completed and issued its unanimous report. The first volume 
contained a review of the state of India, which no critic in 
any country has ever attempted to attack, so unassailable 
was its accuracy and comprehensiveness. Its second volume 
made recommendations which, in view of the facts it had 
previously recited, could only be justified on the score of a 
generous sympathy with the aspirations of Indian politicians, 
and a bold confidence in their untried statesmanship. The 
Government of India issued later a report of their own, which 
went still further in the direction of concession to these 
aspirations. But the limit of advance which was counselled 
by Parliament’s statutory advisers, or by the permanent 
experts in India, was set aside at once by the Conference 
when it met, and now “ we have only one duty, and that one 
duty is to try to implement what was done at the Conference.” 

The Simon Commission recommended full Provincial 
Autonomy, but no responsibility at the Centre: the Govern- 
ment of India recommended Provincial Autonomy and the 
introduction of some elements of responsibility at the Centre. 
The Conference has accepted full responsibility, both in the 
Provinces and at the Centre, to Indian legislatures. 

It must not, of course, be forgotten that the conclusions 
of the Conference were provisional, subject to reservations 
and conditions, arrived at by representatives without cre- 
dentials. Indeed, The Times itself has assured us that 
nothing would be easier than to riddle the Conference with 
criticism. The remark was designed presumably to prevent 
such criticism, on the assumption that nobody would be such 
a cowardly bully as to attack a defenceless Conference. But 
in spite of this well-meant unkindness, and in spite of all the 
hesitancies and reservations, the work of the Conference is 
not so easily dismissed. 

It framed a self-governing constitution for India, and 
that is a piece of work which cannot possibly be disregarded. 
It is, in fact, now being taken as the basis of further negotia- 
tion with the extremists in India ; and if we are saying there : 
“See what a lot the Conference has done,” we cannot say 
here: “‘ See what a little the Conference has done.” Surely 
it is time, for our own health and India’s, that we should stop 
drifting, and try to realise clearly what we have done and 
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where we are going. The first volume of the Simon Report 
represented the unanimous opinion of experienced repre- 
sentatives of all three political parties in England. It told 
us clearly and incontrovertibly what was the state of India, 
and that the country was not capable of undertaking full 
responsibility upon democratic lines for the welfare of its 
own peoples. What has happened then to the Government, 
and to the leaders of the Liberal and Conservative Parties, 
that they have all agreed to give to India, even upon con- 
ditions, a self-governing constitution for which accredited 
representatives of their own parties have shown her to be 
still unfit ? 

In order to answer this question, we must consider the 
arguments which have been advanced by those who regard 
the change as good—or if not good, at any rate, inevitable. 
There is first of all the contention, almost universally ad- 
vanced, that India is changing so rapidly. In every dis- 
cussion on the subject there is always somebody who has 
met a traveller just back from India who has assured them 
of this amazing change. This contention has a very powerful 
effect, with its constant suggestion that everybody who is 
not in India is out of date. It relieves the English public of 
the painful duty of listening to the views of retired Indian 
officials, however assured their reputation, because India 
has changed out of all knowledge since their day, however 
recent that was. But what is this change in India? Has 
the state of India altered so as to be entirely different from 
what it was when Sir John Simon and his colleagues went 
there? Are Hindus and Moslems less acutely divided ? 
Is it possible that since that day, not many months ago, the 
masses have suddenly been permeated by an immense spread 
of education and of a democratic sense ? Or are 80 per cent. 
of the population still engaged in wresting a livelihood from 
the soil, and still mostly illiterate and politically apathetic, 
just as they were last September when the Government of 
India report was written, last winter when the Simon Report 
was compiled ? 

The answer must surely be that the change referred to is 
that other change, of which we are all of us only too painfully 
aware—the rapid success which has attended the Congress 
campaign of sedition and hatred. But the fact that this 
campaign has developed so far in the larger towns, and has 
even secured temporary results in some rural areas, can hardly 
be regarded as indicating a greater fitness for self-government. 
It represents the growth of a spirit of lawlessness cunningly 
fostered, and it has been made possible first of all by the 
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prevalence of acute economic distress, from which India is 
suffering in common with all other agricultural countries : 
and secondly, by a deterioration in the strength and powers 
of the government as at present constituted. 

At this point we may well examine the second argument 
which appears to be at the basis of the Viceroy’s policy and 
actions. It is that we have lost the confidence of India, 
and must do all in our power to regain it. Our good faith, 
they say, is irretrievably suspect. We ourselves are not 
conscious of having done anything deliberately dishonest 
in regard to India, or of having not intended to carry out 
our promises ; so that there is room for endless discussion as 
to how this has happened. But of course such discussion 
has very little value beside the inescapable reflection that, 
so long as there is a section of implacably hostile Indians who 
will continue to assert that we do not intend to keep our 
promises, we shall always be under suspicion until those 
promises are finally implemented. If, therefore, we are 
unable to bear this suspicion, there is only one course by which 
we can get rid of it: and that is to put India to-morrow into 
the same position as the other self-governing Dominions. 
There has never been a moment when some Indians have 
not accused us of lack of good faith : and it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that this particular form of propaganda has 
been more intensively used lately, because it has been found 
that the present authorities are more than usually sensitive 
to it. It must also be remembered that imputations of bad 
faith are the stock-in-trade of party politics, and party politics 
were introduced into India nearly ten years ago. 

The third argument commonly used is that European 
opinion in India now favours far-reaching changes: the 
implication being that if they are prepared to see a large 
measure of responsibility, there is little more really to be said. 
But the truth seems to be that this attitude of the Europeans 
in India is due to a dangerous despair with the present state 
of affairs. Since the introduction of the Reforms of 1919 the 
efficiency of the Governmental machine has deteriorated very 
gravely. At the Centre, the Government of India and its 
official representatives in the Legislature have been put into 
a position where they had to carry their measures through 
an Assembly in which they could never count upon a majority. 
As a result of the introduction of a party system, the Opposi- 
tion tended quite naturally to range itself against the Govern- 
ment on all questions, and in self-defence the Government 
had to resort to every available political mancuvre. The 
first result was the immediate decline in the apparent strength 
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of Government and in the firmness of its policy ; the opposition 
to Government strengthened correspondingly, and a vicious 
circle was established. The European business community 
viewed this movement with dismay, and soon began to despair 
of ever getting the firm policy which seemed to them essential 
to the maintenance of confidence and credit. Both at the 
Centre, where this state of affairs was prevalent, and in the 
Provinces, where diarchy was confusing the spheres of 
responsibility and power, the European members of the 
Civil Services were gradually but perceptibly losing heart. 
Though they were servants of Government with a very full 
day’s work in their departments, they were now called upon 
to undertake political activities in addition. No other Civil 
Service is called upon to do this, nor had they themselves 
been trained to it, but they had to undertake it in very 
difficult and discouraging conditions, in the face of an irre- 
sponsible and very often incalculable opposition. At the 
same time they saw standards of administration deteriorating, 
and the strength of Government relaxing at the Centre. So 
great had this loss of heart become, that when the Simon 
Commission went out there was a general demand from all 
Europeans that so intolerable a state of affairs should be ended 
at all costs. The business community, whose first thought 
was for their own interests, and who know little of district 
administration, recommended autonomy in the provinces, 
where fiscal policy is not decided, and a strong government 
at the Centre, which controls that policy. 

The officials of the Government of India were inclined to 
regard the existing state of affairs as so impossible that even 
the introduction of some responsibility at the Centre would 
be an improvement on it. But certainly with all their dis- 
couragement, neither the Government of India officials, nor 
the European commercial community, foresaw, even just 
before the Conference began, that full responsible government 
at the Centre would be contemplated as immediately possible. 
This final stage in the rapid descent is justified by the last of 
the arguments with which we have to deal—the argument 
that the whole situation has been changed by the unexpected 
willingness of the Princes to enter an Indian Federation. 
This argument has been given very great prominence by some 
of the leaders of instructed opinion in England, and it therefore 
requires very careful examination. The picture which it 
puts into our minds is extremely misleading unless the facts 
are clearly recalled. We see ourselves in grave difficulty 
in British India, and undeservedly friendless there: but 
suddenly saved by the dramatic intervention of a section of 
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India about which we have not troubled to learn anything 
except highly-coloured stories of wealth and power. The 
ill-informed are encouraged to imagine that upon the hills 
of Rajputana loyal chieftains are kindling beacons in the 
Walter Scott manner, and that the forces of sedition will 
surely melt away before them. Against this picture let us 
set the facts. Nobody has ever for a moment doubted the 
deep and abiding sincerity of the Princes’ loyalty to the 
Crown: but the Political Department at Delhi would be the 
first to agree that such loyalty does not always develop into 
an unswerving affection for the Government of India. The 
Princes have their own difficulties to contend with, and in 
many directions these are grave enough. In fighting attempts 
to sever India’s connection with the Crown they would make 
any sacrifice: but why should we expect that they will 
shoulder other burdens which are ours and not theirs, or put 
them in a position where such sacrifice may be demanded of 
them ? 

The division of responsibility as it stands at present is clear 
enough. There were three questions of fundamental import- 
ance to be decided in regard to British India : 

(1) How far could Parliamentary control of its Govern- 

ment be safely relaxed ? 

(2) What form of Government was best suited to Indian 
conditions ? 

(3) Was the future constitutional progress of India to be 
in the direction of a united Indian continent—a 
Federation of All India ? 

The third question is immensely important for the future 
—unless progress was to be in a Federal direction, no future 
could be imagined which offered any hope of steady progress 
or ultimate stability. But unless the agreement of the Princes 
was secured, no progress in a Federal direction was possible. 
The fact, therefore, that the Princes accepted the Federal 
idea removed a heavy cloud hanging over India’s future, 
and was enormously valuable as far as the future was con- 
cerned. But what bearing had it upon the other two questions 
which had urgent and immediate importance—namely, the 
questions of transferring responsibility for the Government of 
British India from Parliament, and of whether full responsible 
Government at the Centre is the best form of Government 
for British India ? 

The Princes do not wish to intervene in matters concerning 
British India alone. Even if they did so wish it is quite 
impossible to foresee what would be the practical effect, 
under democratic forms, upon the policy and administration 
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of British India of the inclusion in the central legislatures 
of an unknown proportion of representatives from the States. 
In fact it seems clear that the three questions are quite dis- 
tinct, and there is no argument, except in the realm of pure 
conjecture, which leads from the third to either of the other 
two. There are people who seem to argue that if responsible 
Government is not given to India at once, the Princes’ 
willingness to federate will be lost. To make that argument 
valid we must believe either that the Princes’ faith in a United 
India is wavering and insecure, or else that it was not a real 
faith at all, but a tactical profession, designed to secure not 
Federation, but some other object. Surely the truth is that 
the Princes have rendered a great service to India by making 
a united India a practical possibility : but they have not in 
any degree altered the social, political and religious conditions 
which the Simon Commission discovered to be an insuperable 
stumbling-block to the creation of responsible self-govern- 
ment. 

In fact, it appears that all the arguments above reviewed 
are not arguments which have any direct bearing upon the 
question immediately at issue. They seem all to be directed 
to another different question—what is most likely to buy off 
the hostility of that section of politically-minded Indians 
which now opposes the British Government in India. Since 
the publication of the Simon Report only the most cursory 
consideration has been given to the interests of the non-vocal 
public in India. In the debate on India only Mr. Winston 
Churchill and certain speakers from the Socialist back benches 
paid any regard to them. For others concerned those interests 
have receded into the background, and their attention is 
engrossed by the demands of the vocal politicians. Here, 
in fact, lies the unbridgeable gulf between the two opposing 
sections of opinion. They are arguing from different points 
of view: one section still believes in the theory that we are 
trustees for the welfare and good government of the masses. 
The other attaches primary importance to keeping the peace, 
and is prepared to see the welfare of the masses largely risked 
in order to avoid a struggle. The former school is pilloried 
as being die-hard, out-of-date, and self-interested ; apparently 
because its chief protagonists are retired officials—although, 
of course, serving officials are seldom in England, and, if 
there, are not free to publish their views. The latter school 
derives much strength from the fashionable sentimentalism ; 
it draws entirely false analogies from the history of South 
Africa and of Ireland, and even from the movement for 
international peace. 
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“Twenty thousand Indians in goal,” they say, “as a 
result of a desire for political freedom—-so much for your 
policy of repression !”’ forgetting first, that political freedom 
will not be the result of the proposed constitution, and then 
that for the last year and more the policy has been concession, 
not repression. T'he Nation of January 24th writes frankly : 
““The War did produce a certain modicum of international 
decency, and modern England is not likely to embark upon a 
policy of repression upon the advice of a few disgruntled old 
officials and soldiers who feel, quite rightly, that the present 
situation reflects on the administration and outlook of their 
generation in India.” 

It is, in fact, impossible to doubt that an eager anxiety 
to purchase peace and the goodwill of those who are hostile 
is at the bottom of the startling changes in our policy which 
have been adopted by the Government in England and the 
Government of India, and virtually acquiesced in by the 
Liberal and Conservative leaders. The only explanation 
is that they doubt their own capacity to deal successfully 
with the rebellious movement started by the Congress. It 
was anxiety in regard to that movement that brought the 
Round Table Conference into being, and though the Congress 
Leaders were not present at it in the flesh, all its speeches 
were addressed to them, and its delegates have now returned 
to report to them. The same anxiety still directs our policy, 
and the Congress Leaders know it very well. Major Oliver 
Stanley was at any rate careful, when speaking in the House 
of Commons, to point it out to them. Not content with the 
common—and entirely false—analogies from South Africa 
and Ireland, he went further afield and drew a threatening 
comparison from America. All this must have been ex- 
tremely encouraging to the rebellious, but he even thought 
fit to give them some direct incitement. 

“Where,” he asked Mr. Winston Churchill, “are you 
going to stop?” And of course, if you are thinking only 
of your own safety, and have decided to discard your rifle, 
the question is unanswerable. In such circumstances, when 
pursued by a tiger, you do not stop: you continue running. 
The question where you are going to stop is ultimately decided 
by the tiger. Since December, 1929, we have been running 
from the Congress tiger, and the question remains unanswered. 

The situation is gloomy enough. We have not yet thrown 
away our weapons of defence : we have not yet jumped into 
the sea : and that is all our consolation. Those who applaud 
the Conference say that two results of great benefit have been 
achieved : we have inspired India with a renewed confidence 
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in our good faith ; and we have armed the Moderate Leaders 
with strength sufficient to fight and defeat the Congress. 
But these statements still belong to the realm of prophecies. 
For the moment we can only wait to see what Gandhi and 
the Congress Leaders do. Nothing in Gandhi’s past history 
or his present activities gives us any ground for hoping that 
he will call off the chase. If he does not then there is nothing 
for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bald- 
win to do but to run wearily off again until they reach the 
sea, or until the British public comes to their rescue. 

If he surprisingly accepts as satisfactory the results of the 
Round Table Conference, then our leaders will have achieved 
a happy release from a responsibility which they had appar- 
ently become too weak to bear. 

But in order to secure these results they will have made 
some strange surrenders. A Socialist Government will have 
surrendered democracy in favour of oligarchy mixed with 
autocracy. The Conservative Party will have let go without 
resistance our capacity effectively to influence Asia, at a 
moment when Bolshevism is making powerful headway there. 
The British people will have handed over the masses in India 
to the control of an urban domination, at a time when they 
are in the grip of economic depression, and are still unable to 
protect their own interests. These are strange payments 
that are demanded from us in the name of peace and goodwill. 
Perhaps, in spite of their false ring, they will purchase a short 
respite for us. They are hardly honest coin enough to buy 
any goodwill worth having, or any permanent peace. 

Cot1n ForBEs ADAM. 


AVOIDABLE TRAGEDIES 


Mr. INcoME TaxPaYER settled himself in his 3rd class carriage 
in the City-bound train and commenced to peruse his morning 
letters. The contents of a buff envelope appeared to be 
unsatisfactory ; so much so that they drew from him a series 
of indignant snorts, which attracted the attention of his 
fellow passenger. 

“What is up, Income Tax ?”’ 

“Read that” stormed Income Tax, displaying an even- 
more-exorbitant-than-usual demand from the tax gatherer. 

“You are a typical English taxpayer,” replied Crasher, 
for such was his name. “‘ You are very averse to paying 
income tax, but you never take any steps to attempt to 
reduce that tax. If you come round after dinner I can 
point out one avenue that is worth exploring.” 


* * * 


The discussion commenced that evening in front of a 
meagre fire. 

‘* Well, Crasher, tell me where you are going to commence 
saving.” 

‘* Here,” replied Crasher, handing him the T'imes of 5.2.31, 
and indicating the account of the disaster to the Flying Boat 
at Plymouth. 

“Start by reducing unnecessary crashes in the Royal 
Air Force. Read that carefully: note that an Officer who 
had passed almost all his 16 years’ service as an Equipment 
or Technical Officer was given command of a Flying Squadron. 
Why ? Were there no experienced pilots available ? 

Then, 44 years of age, and UNDER INSTRUCTION, he 
was about to practice a landing, with 12 men on board. Why 
12 men on board ? What is the object in risking unnecessarily 
ten lives during his practice of landing ? Why not confine the 
risk to his instructor and himself ? 

Now recollect, for a moment, the R.101 disaster : a 700 feet 
long airship starting off at 1,500 feet altitude in an endeavour 
to fly to India with 15,000 feet Alps only a few miles off her 
course. If blown among them her only chance of safety lay 
in flying OVER them. Was she capable of doing so? How 
often, during her trials, had she climbed and remained at 
17,000 feet when carrying her full load? If she was unable 
to accomplish that, why was she dispatched to India ? 
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“Such disasters form one method of teaching the heads 
of the Royal Air Force the law of gravity. But it would be 
cheaper to do it otherwise. 

“Consider another fetish in the Royal Air Force, the 
mania for aerobatics. Read in the Times of 27.10.30 the 
account of the display before the Dominion Premiers: ‘ An 
imposing demonstration . . . of the skill and‘efficiency of the 
Royal Air Force . . . perfection of Squadron aerobatics . . . 
looping as a Squadron with the wing tips of each Flight 
joined by rubber cords . . . performed more aerobatics in 
such close formation that they might still have been tied 
together . . . made double loops in Squadron formation . . . 
complicated upward rockets ... sometimes ending in a 
downward spin.’ ”’ 

‘““A magnificent performance, Crasher, you can’t find 
fault with that. Personally, I am proud and thrilled to think 
that the youngest of our Services has reached such a high 
pitch of efficiency in so few years.” 

“True, to a certain extent. But you would be still more 
thrilled if you realised how much that display cost you. 
You remark, frequently, on the iniquity of parting with 
4s. 6d. in every hard-earned pound: you also swell with 
pride at such a display of flying, but you don’t connect the two. 
You can’t have it both ways. If you are content to uphold a 
system which slays an excessive number of pilots annually, 
you must be prepared to continue to pay for it via the income 
tax. 

“TI simply can’t understand you. You howl with sym- 
pathy if the Turks massacre the Armenians, or anything 
similar outside England, but you make no effort to reduce 
a senseless waste of the valuable young lives of your own 
fellow countrymen : losses which often leave a trail of sorrow 
and poverty in their wake.” 

Income Tax was very taken aback. Fancy Crasher being 
so rude: still, perhaps there was something in the fellow’s 
point of view. 

‘“* But surely flying is a very dangerous business,” he 
faltered, “‘ and accidents are inseparable from it ?” 

‘No more dangerous than several other sports, provided 
that the Pilot has been PROPERLY TRAINED and does 
NOT TAKE IDIOTIC and UNNECESSARY RISKS, 
ESPECIALLY NEAR THE GROUND. 

“That display reflected great credit on the Squadron 
Leader and Pilots for performing their task so skilfully. 
But the point is that they should never have been set such 
a dangerous and useless task ; one in no way commensurate 
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with the risks involved, and of no particular use as a training 
for war. 

_ “That display was the culmination of many rehearsals. 
Such rehearsals, and the practice by pilots of evolutions to 
fit them to take part in such rehearsals, entail unnecessary 
risks, and unnecessary risks entail crashes, fatal and other- 
wise: crashes cause untold sorrow to Mothers, Wives and 
others ; crashes are very expensive, and are paid for out of 
the taxes. If such a display and its attendant crashes 
resulted in a super-war-trained Air Force, there might be some 
justification for the annual loss of life. But evolutions such 
as Squadron aerobatics are useless in war. Therefore to throw 
away young lives in practising such inanities is indefensible. 

‘What is the use of keeping up a perpetual wail, and no 
one wails louder than yourself Income Tax, about the crushing 
burden of taxation, and then neglecting to effect an immediate 
and drastic economy in an expensive scandal which is staring 
you in the face ?” 

Continuing their discussion, Mr. Income Taxpayer, who 
was rather startled at the crudity of his companion’s remarks, 
said : 

““T am beginning to think, Crasher, that there may be 
something in what you say. Sixty-five deaths during 1930, 
not counting the R.101 victims, and nineteen to date in 1931 
seem excessive. Still, I fail to see how efficient war pilots 
can be trained without taking risks, and risks entail accidents.” 

“Of course flying speedy war aeroplanes entails risks ; 
but there is no point in taking unnecessary risks. Just because 
your son was not one of the killed, can’t you feel any sympathy 
for the Mothers who were less fortunate ? Also, have you any 
idea of what those crashes cost the State? No? Well try. 

“Sixty-five young lives wasted; 65 homes filled with 
unnecessary sorrow, often accompanied by pitiable poverty ; 
65 trained men, their hours in the air and on the ground, plus 
the time of their instructor’s wasted; the depreciation of 
every aeroplane they ever flew, the petrol and oil, wasted ; 
their pay, lodging, fuel, light, transport, medical attendance, 
and so on, all wasted; 65 telegrams of regret, 65 public 
funerals, clearings up of wreckage, wear and tear of vehicles 
used and their petrol, oil, tyres, wasted ; 65 Courts of Enquiry, 
time of members, witnesses, clerks, etc., all wasted. 

“Tf you could calculate the total cost of all that, and add 
the cost of numerous non-fatal crashes, you would arrive at a 
staggering total. Also bear in mind that the bulk of the 
crashes are avoidable peace-time ones, and not the result of 
the legitimate hazards of war, and you must agree that a 
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reduction in the number of crashes means a considerable 
reduction in the annual cost of the R.A.F.” 

Income Taxpayer was becoming quite interested. Crasher 
certainly had a novel point of view ; still, it was easy to assert 
that the number of crashes in the R.A.F. could be reduced 
considerably, and probably another matter to put forward 
any feasible remedy. Anyway the fellow had had a good 
deal of war-flying experience, so his opinion was possibly worth 
listening to. 

“* Well, Crasher, tell me your remedy.” 

“Start at the top. Shatter the self-satisfied attitude of 
the Heads of the R.A.F. who appear to be content with a 
system which puts men in positions for which they have not 
been trained, and which, while intended to produce war-pilots, 
actually turns out troops of aerial acrobats by means of a 
ruthless disregard for young lives and a lavish waste of public 
money. Convince them that men and money are limited : 
and that no individual is irreplaceable. 

““ Next, alter the outlook, training and discipline of the 
R.A.F. pilot. 

“The average young man, at the commencement of his 
training, frequently suffers from the popular, but nevertheless 
erroneous, delusion that the undisciplined air-maniac who 
delights in performing unauthorised and hair-raising ‘ stunts ’ 
in order to win the affection of the belle of the seaside town, 
is the only type likely to turn out a good war-pilot. 

‘“‘ He may, but also he may not: other types often prove 
better men when put to the pinch. Therefore it should be 
made clear to every R.A.F. pilot under instruction that his 
goal is to fit himself to be a WAR-pilot, and not necessarily 
a ‘stunt’ pilot. 

“What happens now? The moment the embryo pilot 
joins he sees ‘ stunting ’ all round him, practice for ‘ imposing 
demonstrations of skill and efficiency ’ (Z'7mes, 27.10.30), the 
said efficiency comprising such useless and dangerous manceu- 
vres as looping as a Squadron, upwards spirals, etc., etc., etc. 
He sees, hears and reads of aerial acrobatics, most of which 
do not fulfil a single war purpose and are of limited use as 
training for war. 

“But the embryo pilot does not know that: he has no 
experience to gauge anything by, no knowledge to fit him to 
make comparisons. Therefore he adopts the erroneous view 
that his task is to learn to do dangerous stunts near the 
ground, aerial drill in very close formation, etc., etc.: in 
short, to become an aerial acrobat like those around him. 

“That is the root of the trouble. The courage and 
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enthusiasm of the young pilot are guided in the wrong direction 
from the start. 

‘“* Now consider his instructors. It is obvious that there 
is competition between training Squadrons ; competition to 
turn out the greatest number of pilots in a given period. 
Everyone is affected by such competition ; they feel that their 
promotion is influenced by their output of pilots. 

“Figures of output per Squadron are misleading. They 
result in the pupil being pushed on too fast, and produce the 
‘let him take his chance’ outlook among the instructors ; 
hence the majority of accidents during the training period. 

“* The remedy is simple : make the training more thorough, 
and abolish competition in output of pilots among training 
Squadrons.” 

“ Isn’t that rather drastic ?”’ 

“Were not 65 deaths during 1930 excessive ? A system 
resulting in such losses needs overhauling. 

“Once the pilot is trained he is continually practising 
‘stunts ’ (most of which are useless in war) near the ground, 
flying and drilling in close formation (no greater death trap 
in war than a too-close formation), also often near the 
ground. 

“Result! All pilots are human: all human beings make 
mistakes: therefore all pilots, however skilful, sometimes 
make mistakes. 

“Tf the pilot makes a mistake NEAR THE GROUND 
he hasn’t time to recover control before the aeroplane strikes 
the ground and crashes. A mistake when flying in a too-close 
formation probably involves others ; and they all crash. 

“Therefore the system requires a drastic overhaul. 
‘Stunting ’ must be confined to practising, at a safe height, 
manceuvres which are of use in war; no more formation- 
flying so close that an error of judgment by one pilot involves 
any of the others.” 

‘“‘ That sounds rather technical, Crasher, and may be all 
right. But won’t your safety-first methods result in pilots 
so cautious that they would carry their caution with them 
from peace into war, and consequently fail as war-pilots ? ” 

“Not necessarily. The good war pilot is the man who 
is not deterred by shells and bullets ; often he is nothing like 
such a good flyer as others in his Squadron. But, when he 
comes under fire, his resolution does not falter; and theirs 
does. I was in the same Squadron as a ‘ star’ with a record 
of 48 enemy machines, and never saw him take any un- 
necessary risk. Doubtless he was capable of performing 
many ‘stunts,’ but he never did; because there was no point 
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in doing so. His chief asset was that when he fired he fre- 
quently hit the target. 

“Von Richthofen was also a hitter-of-the-target. In a 
report on air fighting dated February 16th, 1917, he wrote: 
‘ Looping-the-loop is worse than worthless in air fighting. 
Each loop is a great mistake,’ and later : ‘ Many English airmen 
try to win advantages by flying tricks while engaged in 
fighting, but, as a rule, it is just these reckless and useless 
stunts that lead them to their deaths.’ ” 

The overwhelming testimony of the great German “ ace 
completed Income Taxpayer’s conversion. 

“Tf the simple remedies you suggest, Crasher, would 
really prove so efficacious, why haven’t they occurred to any 
of the officers now serving in the R.A.F. ?” 

“They have occurred to several, to my certain know- 
ledge.” 

et Well, why haven’t they done anything about it?” 

Crasher regarded him with a pitying smile. “ Income 
Tax, my simple fellow, candid criticism of superiors or 
their policy seldom leads to accelerated promotion.” 

This being unanswerable, the last word lay with Crasher. 
‘Many times have I helped to extricate from a battered cock- 
pit a shapeless thing which, a few moments before, had been 
somebody’s son. 

*“* Rach time, unless it was a genuine war casualty, I asked 
myself *‘ Could this have been avoided ?’ 

“TI determined to do my best to reduce such incidents ; 
and, knowing the impossibility of getting anything DONE 
in a Government Service, except by pressure from the outside, 
I am trying to enlist the help of the Press.” 
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ICARUS. 


NOAH’S ARKS 


“ March xbii—On this day, according to some, 
Noah entered into the Ark,’*—and on this day, accord- 
ing to others, Noah’s wife made trouble and refused to follow 
him there. 


“I was never barred ere, as ever I might the (prosper) 
in such an oostre (Inn) as this! 
In faith I cannot find 
Which is before and which behind” 
said she in one of the 
earliest English mystery plays. In another she declared 
that she would never set foot in the Ark unless she might 
bring several gossips with her for company, and then departed 
to sing rowdily in a tavern with one of her friends as the waters 
began to rise :— 
‘“‘The flood comes in full fleetinge fast, 
on every side it spredeth full fare ; 
for feare of drowninge I am agast ; 
Good gossip, let us draw neare, 
and let us drinke ere we depart, 
for oftentymes we have done soe ; 
for at a draught thou drinkes a quarte, 
and soe will I doe ere I goe. 
Heare is a pottell of malmesy, good and stronge ; 
it will rejoy both hart and tong 
though Noy think us never so long, 
yet wee will drinke alyke—” 


At this moment her sons appear, and, finding her obdurate, 
push her by force into the Ark. “ Tunc ibit ” runs the stage 
direction here, and no sooner is she in it than she falls to 
beating her husband violently. 

Mrs. Noah seems to have played the part of a shrew from 
quite early days, and one can imagine her well as one of the 
chief sources of entertainment in the Opera which was adver- 
tised thus gloriously in Queen Anne’s reign :— 

‘“* At Crawley’s Booth, over against the Crown Tavern 
in Smithfield, during the time of Bartholomew Fair, will be 
presented a little Opera, called the Old Creation of the World, 
yet newly revived, with the addition of NOAH’S FLOOD ; 
also several fountains playing water during the time of the 
play. The last scene presents Noah and his family coming 


* The Sarum Kalendar. 
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out of the Ark, with all the beasts, two by two, and all the 
fowls of the air, seen in a prospect, sitting upon trees. Like- 
wise over the Ark is seen the sun rising in a most glorious 
manner, moreover a multitude of angels will be seen, in a 
double rank, which presents a double prospect—one for the 
sun, the other for a palace, where will be seen six angels 
ringing bells, etc.” 

Truly a great and bewildering spectacle ! 

No doubt many children as well as grown-up people went 
to the Opera and found themselves living afterwards in 
two worlds ; outwardly awake to their everyday surroundings, 
but inwardly dreaming of the dazzling days of Noah when 
the Flood went down. And whereas the grown-ups, having 
put away childish things, would only dare to dream their 
dreams secretly, inside themselves; the children, feeling no 
need for such repression, would boldly convert their own 
world into Noah’s just whenever it suited them. At first 
they might use an oak zhest or an upturned table as an ark, 
perhaps, till the day dawned, when some little boy thought 
of fixing his boxful of toy animals on to a toy boat, when 
the first real toy Noah’s Ark would be made. 

Yet the first one may have been invented quite differently 
—nobody knows—for one of the most curious facts about 
this familiar plaything is that when the British Museum, the 
Munich Museum, the London Museum, the Ashmolean 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, or the Bodleian 
Library, or Gamages, or Selfridge’s Information Bureau are 
asked to-day if they know the date and origin of the first 
toy Noah’s Arks they find themselves unable to do more than 
to suggest where such information might possibly be found. 
If one ventures further into the matter, through books 
on the history of toys to volumes full of arkeological legends 
and fantasies, though the search may be long it will not 
be laborious, since so many fascinating stories will be met 
with by the way. Such fables as the following, for instance, 
which Sir James Frazer recounts as the Deluge Story according 
to the aboriginees about Lake Tyers in Victoria. 

‘* Once upon a time all the water in the world was swallowed 
up by a huge frog, and nobody else could get a drop to drink. 
It was most inconvenient, especially for the fish who flapped 
about, and gasped on the dry land. So the animals laid their 
heads together and came to the conclusion that the only 
way of making the frog disgorge the waters was to tickle 
his fancy so that he should laugh. Accordingly they gathered 
before him and cut capers and played pranks that would have 
caused any ordinary person to die of laughing. But the frog 
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did not even smile. He sat there in gloomy silence, with 
his great goggle eyes and his swollen cheeks as grave as a 
judge. As a last resort the eel stood up on its tail and 
wriggled and danced about, twisting itself into the most 
ridiculous contortions. This was more than even the frog 
could bear. His features relaxed, and he laughed till the tears 
ran down his cheeks and the water poured out of his mouth. 
However, the animals had now got more than they bargained 
for, since the waters disgorged by the frog swelled into a 
great flood in which many people perished. Indeed, the 
whole of mankind would have been drowned if the pelican had 
not gone about in a canoe picking up the survivors and so 
saving their lives.” 

This fable, childlike though it is, brings us no nearer to 
the discovery of the first Nursery Ark, and if one turns for 
guidance from Victoria to Ur of the Chaldees no toy ark has 
so far come to light there. A scholar who was kind enough 
to ascertain this fact for me from Mr. Leonard Woolley 
made the suggestion that the idea of the ark might have 
impressed itself so deeply on the earliest peoples that, through 
being handed down, it finally found its way into the nursery. 

Certainly the idea has always impressed the peoples of 
Britain, for long before the miracle plays, in the days of the 
Druids, a Flood and an Ark, if not loved as toys, were at least 
reverenced as important factors in the country’s history. 
In those days Britain had a Noah of her own whose name 
was Hu, and the waters which troubled him were not those of 
Babylon, but those of Lake Llyon Llion, which rose in a 
flood and overwhelmed every living thing save himself and 
his wife and certain fortunate animals. 

The Bards sang about Hu the Mighty in Triads and from 
them we learn how he “ drew to land the crocodile of the lake 
of floods so the waters burst out no more.” Mr. Dudley 
Wright describes how the Druids consecrated certain lakes 
as symbols of the event, and looked upon the small islands 
which rose to the surface as mystical sanctuaries because 
they were emblems of the ark; and how at certain seasons 
and in certain places they would hold celebrations believed 
to be in commemoration of the deliverance of mankind from 
the Flood. At the “‘ Meeting of the Circle’ the Chief Bard, 
clad in a sky-blue robe, would recite some prayer such as 
the one that follows, which sounds strangely dignified to 
those of us who have been used to thinking of the Druids as a 
crew of barbarous old men striding about wild places barefoot, 
with huge beards, and sprigs of mistletoe and sacrificial 
knives. 
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“‘Impart, O God, Thy strength, 

And in that strength, reason : 

And in that reason, knowledge ; 

And in that knowledge, justice ; 

And in that justice, the love of it; 

And in that love, the love of everything ; 

And in the love of everything, the love of God. 
Grant, O God, Thy refuge, 

And in refuge, strength ; 

And in understanding, knowledge ; 

And in knowledge, a perception of rectitude ; 

And in the perception of rectitude, the love of it; 
And in that love, the love of all existences ; 

And in the love of all existences, the love of God and all goodness.” 


* * ** 


The famous folksong, “ There were three ravens sat on 
a tree,” is said to be derived from a druidical chant, and 
seems more worthy of remembrance than that traditional 
arkish rhyme “The animals went in two by two,” which, 
like so many sixpenny picture books, contrives somehow to 
bring Noah and the Flood down from their mystical level on 
to suburban ground. It is pleasant to turn from this rather 
cheap exhibition of the manner in which western imagination 
has played with the ark idea, to the more poetical though more 
serious subject of Noah’s Ark clouds. 

It is said that still in some unspoiled country places a 
long dark cloud, broad in the centre and narrow at each end, 
is called a Noah’s Ark; and sometimes one has seen such 
dark clouds break, causing mountains streams to grow musical 
on the hillsides, in the fine flood-like atmosphere of the English 
Lakes. But this naming of clouds is not the only way in 
which Noah and his story have helped to enrich our vocabu- 
lary. How poor we should be if suddenly shorn of the word 
antediluvian! And how much pleasure we should have 
missed if 8. T. Coleridge had been unable to describe Edmund 
Burke, in his public character, as a man who found himself 
as it were in a Noah’s Ark, with a very few men and a great 
many beasts ! 

Sign painters and shopmen, too, would have been less 
happy if they had been unable to make use of a symbol like 
The Noah’s Ark for their toyshops, waterproof shops, and 
inns. As early as 1644 in Paris some enterprising man set 
up a Noah’s Ark store and filled it with every kind of curiosity 
ranging from fossils, shells and ivory, to dried fishes, birds, 
and “‘a thousand exotic extravagancies ’’—an ark indeed ! 
Yet not so spectacular, perhaps, as the huge one made by the 
fantastical Peter Jansen in North Holland, which he launched, 
as though launching a galley, in 1609. 
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It would be interesting to know how far the dimensions of 
his model compared with those of the ark built by that ill-fated 
modern Noah, Mr. Pryor James ; who was shot a short time 
ago by the police, close to the strange structure he had put 
up in front of his cottage at Kentville, Nova Scotia, to warn 
his neighbours of the Great Flood to come. He was a Negro, 
and we are told that “for a long time (about fifteen years) 
he had been talking of the coming flood and his foibles were 
tolerantly regarded by his neighbours. Eventually, however, 
the police became suspicious about the nature of the stores 
in the Ark, and on inspecting them they found them to 
include a quantity of home-brewed liquor of an illegal 
character. The police therefore advanced towards James’s 
house with the idea of further interrogating him, but the 
Negro promptly barricaded himself behind his door and 
fired shots towards the approaching constables. A long 
period of waiting ensued on both sides, but eventually the 
Negro emerged carrying a shot gun. He met his death in the 
exchange of shots which followed.” 

Alas poor Pryor! Perhaps he had a head full of old Negro 
tales, and perhaps one of them was a version of the Deluge 
story like the one in Mr. Connelly’s Negro play ‘‘ The Green 
Pastures,” in which ‘the Lawd” himself gives Noah leave to 
take ‘‘ one kag of likker”’ into the Ark. Or perchance he 
challenged the law in a rash effort to lure his unbelieving 
neighbours into his sanctuary, by converting the ark into a 
cellar to meet more nearly with their desires. 

If I may be allowed to touch on so personal a matter I 
should like to confess that my own experience of Noah’s 
Arks has been more mystical, though less spiritual, than his. 

When I was a child, like many other children, I played 
with a grandfatherly ark filled with unpainted wooden 
animals, many of which had broken legs. Noah looked like 
the family coachman, and could only be distinguished from 
his sons because he was rounder and more bearded and 
buttoned than they. Mrs. Noah—but I cannot remember her 
—perhaps, being a shrew, she had been thrown overboard 
before my time. I do not know, neither do I know where the 
toy came from, nor to which of my grandparents it had 
belonged. It seemed ageless and eternal in the nursery ; 
as if it had always been there. And all the years I played 
with it I never had an inkling that one day, when I grew up, 
I should come to realise what it meant to spend a night in 
an ark, yes, in THE Ark with the patriarch Noah and all his 
encumbrances. 

This happened at Oxford. At eight o’clock one autumn 
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evening I set off down the Turl and into the High Street to 
go toa lecture that was to take place in Mr. Sanders’ bookshop. 
When I arrived I found the counters pushed on one side and 
rows of chairs arranged to face a central Armchair, on which 
sat a stranger with dark hair and lively eyes. It was not 
“the Lawd,” or Noah, but Mr. A. E. Coppard, the writer, who 
was sitting there, yet he had such a curious creative look 
about him that many suspected him of being a magician from 
the first. He looked so gay, too, and so confident ; as though 
he knew he held us all in the hollow of his hand, which turned 
out to be true, for in ten minutes, with one of his stories, he 
had lifted even the most phlegmatic of us out of the bookshop, 
out of Oxford, out of England, out of Europe, out of the 
twentieth century, and into the Ark—the Ark of Noah as 
it heaved on the broad bosom of the Flood. 

Once inside, it was not long before we came upon the 
patriarch ; but he was not happy, for an awkward disturbance 
had caused the cuckoos to lay their eggs in his hat ; for which 
prank the poor birds had been slaughtered by Japhet, whose 
temper was short. “O my sins!”’ murmured Noah in 
perplexity, ““O my sins, what shall I do now? My trust is 
broken, there will be no more cuckoos in the world!” But 
then he thought of a plan, so Mr. Coppard took us after him 
at midnight to visit the basket which sheltered the meadow- 
larks. Here we found him speaking softly to a small sitting 
bird, and stroking her gently, till the moment came when he 
was able to slip one of the cuckoo’s eggs, all unknown to her, 
into the nest. This done, he quietly departed to slip the 
other egg under a finch. And thus he saved the situation, 
and thus we learned how it was that cuckoos eggs first came 
to be deposited in other birds’ nests ! 

We had hardly recovered from the shock of being brought 
so close to Noah and his surroundings when Mr. Coppard 
carried us away again, and yet again; up to an English 
windmill, into a wood, and down into Soho as he read more of 
his poems and tales aloud. And we followed him spellbound 
as the children followed the pied piper of Hamelin, though 
at the end of it all we did not disappear, but walked home . . . 
and as I walked along I realised—too late—that Mr. Coppard 
would probably have been the best person in the world 
to consult about the origin of toy Noah’s Arks, because, 
although he might not know how they first found their way 
into the nursery, he would be able to imagine it, and then 
to present us with a story so simple and beautiful we should 
swallow it whole and be satisfied ! 

Having missed the chance of a consultation with him, 
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however, there was nothing left for me to do but to go to bed. 
This I did, and straightway fell asleep and began dreaming 
that I was locked in a rat-infested barn, and that as I caught 
the creatures and began to drop them one by one through a 
strange porthole, Mr. Coppard appeared and told me sternly 
to remember I was in the Ark and should get Noah into 
very serious trouble if I threw the last pair overboard. Then, 
as I threw them, he said, to my astonishment, that he hoped 
there would be no disturbance because he himself was busy in 
the bows trying to write a paper on the first toy ark... . 
Bursting with pleasure I woke up,—and the words which had 
sounded so promising in dreamland faded away ! 

“Oh my sins!” murmured I in perplexity. “O my 
sins! What shall I do now? My dream is broken...” 
Five minutes later, despairing of sleep, I began to read,— 


“April xxix.—In certain ancient Kalendars, 
this day is marked as that whereon 
Roah came out of the Ark”. .... 


FRENCH POLITICS AND M. SIEGFRIED 


It was that subtle French statesman, M. Viviani, who once 
declared that there was no such thing as foreign policy. 

“Il ny a pas,” he said, “de politique eatérieure. Il n’y 
a que la politique intérieure.” 

Only a hardened cynic would venture to apply this 
aphorism to England, where party interests, as everybody 
knows, are always subordinated to the common good and 
without effect on our policy abroad. Its truth, however, in 
so far as France is concerned, is not likely to be denied by 
those who have made any study of the political mechanism 
of the Third Republic. 

France has no foreign policy because the greater part of 
its electorate, still untravelled, takes no interest in, nor does 
it even imagine, a state of affairs different to that which 
exists in its own country. The average Frenchman (one need 
only open a Parisian or provincial newspaper to realise it) 
is still only concerned with himself, his family, his little plot 
of ground, and also, naturally enough, with the protection 
against possible enemies of all three. His reactions are those, 
fearful and unprogressive, of every small-holding peasant. 
And his sentiments find a perfect reflection in the hesitations, 
intrigues and short-sighted views of those who represent him 
in the innumerable political groups ever at war within the 
Palais Bourbon. 

During the last thirty years, as M. Tardieu recently pointed 
out, the Chamber of Deputies has only twice submitted to the 
domination of a powerful Government. On both occasions 
this was the outcome of fear—in 1917, under the late M. 
Clemenceau, when France was in danger of losing the war, 
and in 1926, under M. Poincaré, when she was in danger of 
being ruined by the fall of the franc. 

Then only did members of the Chamber cease to indulge 
in that wild and complicated fandango which never fails to 
lead them to the edge of a political precipice. Down it a 
Government falls—or is pushed. Whereupon a new one is 
set up, without any necessity for a general election and 
consequently without involving the individual Deputy in 
expense. It is the “ Francais moyen” who pays the piper 
and thinks he is calling the tune for steps which fascinate 
him by their intricacy and at times excite him to a frenzy. 
“At Saint-Girons in the Ariége,” stated M, Ybarnegaray 
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in the Chamber of Deputies only a few days ago, “ political 
passions are so violent that paralytics, madmen and even the 
dead take an active part in electioneering.” At the same 
time it is only fair to add that most Frenchmen regard the 
majority of those elected with nothing but suspicion and 
contempt. 

Outsiders, and particularly Englishmen, find few things 
more mysterious than the composition and activities of the 
various political parties in France. They read, perhaps, that 
the fall of a Government was brought about on a financial 
question because of a vote with the Centre of the Radical- 
Left, though that party always votes with the Left on matters 
of general policy. They hear with bewilderment of the 
manoeuvres of that indefatigable éminence grise of French 
politics, M. Léon Blum, to retard the passing of the Budget. 
They observe that successive Governments with entirely 
opposed tendencies yet frequently contain some of the same 
members. And they see continuity of purpose—just at 
present—only in the efforts of M. Briand. 

M. André Siegfried is a man well qualified for the task 
of elucidating such mysteries. He was the son of a Deputy, 
and himself once sought election to the Chamber ; his astute 
studies of the politics of the world have taught him the secret 
of methodical analysis ; they have enabled him in Tableau des 
Partis en France (Bernard Grasset, 15 francs), to draw 
interesting and valuable comparisons. But it was probably 
a mistake to endeavour to compress so large a subject into so 
small a space, and he has succeeded in doing so only by means 
of pages filled with innumerable antitheses which have a 
confusing and at times an almost deadening effect on the 
reader. 

A more serious criticism of the book concerns its almost 
entire omission of references to the Senate, of which the 
stabilising action on the country, and even the power, are 
not yet entirely to be despised. Details about the Upper 
House, an historical account of each party in the Chamber, 
and an explanation of the anti-clerical movement would be 
welcome additions to later editions—M. Siegfried’s admirers 
will hope to see many—of the present work. 

M. Siegfried has filled in the background of his “‘ Tableau” 
by a penetrating study of the French character. Its out- 
standing feature, he considers, is an indestructible individu- 
ality, and to this he attributes the large number of independent 
artisans in the country and also the fact that France—by an 
instinctive resistance to mass production—has remained 
economically backward compared with such countries as 
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Germany, the United States and even England. Independent 
artisans and peasants (the census of 1921 gave the rural 
population of France as 54 per cent. of the total: that of 
England is approximately 20 per cent.) form the backbone 
of the nation. Little more than a quarter of its people live 
on the results of an industrial activity. And in this almost 
medieval society the Church still exercises a profound 
influence. ‘‘ Whenever tendencies show themselves strongly,” 
writes M. Siegfried, ‘‘ either on the Right or on the Left, 
in constituencies or in the Chamber, they are nearly always 
the result of the attitude which has been taken up on the 
religious question.” It is, indeed, first in the religious ques- 
tion, and second in the instinctive counter-revolutionary 
spirit of his countrymen, that the author of this book sees 
the key to the French political system. In his opinion the 
democracy of France has always to be on the defensive not 
only against Marxism and Communism, but also against the 
camouflaged activities of a Royalist and clerical ancien 
régime. Such a sentiment, he adds, must necessarily be 
incomprehensible to natives of the United States, and still 
more to those of Great Britain, where the principle of hierarchy 
is accepted and even naively venerated by the people. 

This chapter is followed by two on Home and Foreign 
policy and by another (on the balance of political parties in 
France) which goes far to explain the rapidity with which 
every French Government finds itself impaled on the horns of 
a dilemma. 

“|, . And thus is shown up,” writes M. Siegfried, “ the 
constitutional weakness of any French Government, whatever 
its nature : if it depends on the support of the Left, it becomes 
incapable of carrying out a serious financial policy and falls 
foul of all those with material interests. If, on the other 
hand, it depends on the support of the Right, it may reassure 
the moneyed classes, but the reactionary influences to which 
it is submitted have a bad effect on the anti-clerical and 
democratic sentiment of a republican country. .. . 

‘“‘ This is the cause of a cycle, always the same, which has 
recurred periodically and with absolute regularity for the last 
fifty years. When the Left is victorious, it soon loses the 
support, either of its uncompromising element, if it governs 
like any other Government, or of its moderate wing, if it 
alarms financial interests by enforcing a Socialistic programme. 
Hence a dilemma, for it can scarcely justify its existence by 
dealing merely with routine affairs. And if it persists in an 
uncompromising adherence to its character, its normal work 
of Government becomes, one must admit, difficult. Has the 
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extreme Left, for example, ever been known to vote the 
Budget, or approve of the maintenance of law and order, or 
to give its support to any Colonial expedition ? In normal 
times things may go on more or less well, but in critical periods 
everything ends in a blind alley or by a catastrophe. 

‘“‘In the latter case a coalition of the Centre and Right 
reforms itself spontaneously: it may be called “ bloc 
national” or “national union”’—the name matters little 
(though the term “ national” generally reveals its tendency), 
for the procedure is always the same. It involves saving 
the Treasury. But no sooner has the centre of gravity moved 
over once again to the Right than an equally spontaneous 
movement of “‘ republican defense ”’ or “ anti-clerical defense ” 
starts to work with an opposite tendency. Most people, 
meanwhile, have forgotten the inconveniences of the preceding 
Government, and everything begins all over again. In this 
way exactly did the régime of Méline lead up to the “ re- 
publican defense” of Waldeck-Rousseau and the “ bloc des 
gauches”’ of Combes; and in the same way the “ bloc 
national” of 1919 and the Presidency of M. Millerand led 
to the formation of the “ cartel des gauches.”’ 

“This flux and reflux explain, I think, the whole of our 
parliamentary history during the last fifty years. The 
logical minds of the French and our system of voting have 
been responsible for the fact that the politics of the Centre 
have never been able to prevail for long against those of the 
extreme wings. It is always necessary, in the end, to seek 
support either from the Right—which means the Church— 
of from the Left—which means the Socialists and even the 
Communists. ... 

“The régime, by instinct, has struggled to get along as 
best it could in the midst of these contradictions. The best 
combination is that of a Government of the Left which does 
not alarm financial interests, of a mystic democracy with a 
Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such conditions 
existed under Combes, who had Rouvier as keeper of the 
money bags. They existed, too, in the Cabinet of 1926 
when the old republican Poincaré was Prime Minister and the 
old moderate Poincaré was at the head of the Ministry of 
Finance.” 

Elsewhere in this book M. Siegfried describes with admira- 
tion the silken touch with which M. Poincaré handled the 
reins of power at this difficult time: “‘ the Poincaré experi- 
ment consisted in re-establishing order and counteracting 
the imprudences of the Left .. . but without saying so. 
The fact of not saying so was a stroke of genius on the part 
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of the Prime Minister, and for a long time deceived the country. 
The country, it is true, may have realised what was happening, 
but it would have liked, had it not been for the impatience of 
the militants, to have continued to be deceived for as long 
as possible.” 

So far, so good. It is in his description of the various 
parties in the Chamber of Deputies * that M. Siegfried will 
probably strike the majority of his readers as least con- 
vincing. It would be unfair to accuse him of bias—though 
he makes no secret of his sympathies. Perhaps it is that 
the threads connecting the various groups are so inextricably 
mixed as to be impossible to disentangle, and the author’s 
heads (he hints at this himself) of Left, Centre and Right 
may form too rigid a framework for the elastic workings and 
overlappings of the parties they contain to be clearly studied. 
Perhaps, again, the finesses of French politics are merely the 
finer points of confusion and as such defy any form of logical 
analysis. 

Many paradoxical situations, however, are admirably 
explained. 

After drawing attention, for instance, to the fact that the 
Left, alone, with its 44 per cent. of the seats in the Chamber, 
has little power, M. Siegfried adds that mathematics are not 
the decisive factor in French politics. ‘Theoretically a vote 
of the Right has the same value as a vote of the Left, but in 
practice this is not always the case. The man of the Left, 
thanks to the prestige of his origin, has the benefit of a privilege 
and even when in the minority he occasionally imposes his 
will. This is because the Republic, by the return of a kind 
of instinct, only submits with difficulty to majorities which 
make it depend on men who are not imbued with the Re- 
publican spirit. The country, anxious to live, resigns itself 
to this sort of sacrifice when its security is in danger, but the 
resignation is rarely of long duration. France seems, in short, 
to be inspired politically by the Left, with the brake of 
material interests always near at hand. It is a good brake, 
and one which, if the country were a motor car, would give it 


* The following was the position of the various political parties in France at the 
elections of 1928 :— 


Left .. aa a 3,846,000 votes (41% of the voters) 
Centre. . Je an 2,145,000 votes (22% of the voters) 
Right .. on 4 2,160,000 votes (23% of the voters) 
Communists .. re 1,064,000 votes (11% of the voters) 
Various — a 136,000 votes 


In June, 1930, the Chamber was composed of 271 Deputies of the Left, 165 Depu- 
ties of the Centre, 144 Deputies of the Right, 11 Communist and 20 miscellaneous 
Deputies. 
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the right to carry the little red triangle with which everybody 
if familiar. Neither Germany, nor England, possess such a 
good one!” 

The author’s simile is a good one. But there are many 
Frenchmen who consider their motor car, with its left-handed 
drive, an unpleasantly dangerous vehicle. It runs jerkily 
and is NOT always under the control of its brakes. In 1926, 
for example, at the time of the fall of the franc, it went 
well into the ditch before they could be brought into action. 
Concerning the political “‘ inspiration’ (never followed by 
financial deflation) of the Left, he gives no instances, but 
its extent may be judged by the description of those respon- 
sible for it. The following are the parties composing the 
Left :— 

(i) The Radical-Socialists (114 Deputies, representing 
about 17 per cent. of the electorate). These the author 
describes as the “ salt of the Left ” and the most typically 
French of all the parties. Small folk from towns and 
country, but particularly from towns, neither millionaires 
nor very poor, their sympathies generally lie with what- 
ever individualism still exists in the French economic 
system. From the American point of view they repre- 
sent everything which is most out of date in France. 
Their programme is to defend the small man against 
the big and to oppose an anti-clerical society to clerical 
order. 

(ii) The Unified Socialists (107 Deputies, representing 
about 18 per cent. of the electorate). These originally 
constituted the official Revolutionary party of the 
Chamber, but have since become, owing to the institution 
of the Soviets and the election as Deputies of so many 
genuine Communists, a kind of Centre-Left party of 
Communism. They claim to have no associations with 
bourgeois society and never vote for the Budget. 

(iii) The Republican Socialists. 

(iv) The French Socialists. 

(v) The Independents of the Left. 

M. Siegfried gives a good description of the position 
occupied by the members (50 Deputies, representing 5 per 
cent. of the electorate) of the last three parties. As a result 
of belonging to these parties, he says, Deputies of the Left 
are entitled to a great latitude of conduct. The elector who 
“advances ”’ frequently goes from Radicalism to Socialism, 
but the “advanced” elected more often evolves in the 
opposite direction because by getting nearer to power he 
realises more clearly its conditions and necessities. It is by 
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belonging to the above-mentioned parties that he can himself 
seek for power, and hope for a Government post without 
risking the accusation of being a reactionary. There are more 
Ministers and Under-Secretaries of State in this portion of 
the Chamber—in proportion to its size—than in any other. 

(vi) The Communists (11 Deputies, representing 11 
per cent. of the electorate). It is doubtful whether this 
party should be classified under the heading of Left, if 
only because it pays no attention to the Republican 
discipline which every militant member of a democracy 
instinctively respects. M. Siegfried likens it rather to 
an Irish party—but to one which has not yet found its 
Parnell. 

The Centre is divided into four groups, which may be 
roughly summarised as follows :— 

(i) The Radical Left (51 Deputies), a Conservative 
body which is anxious not to break with the Left. It has 
itself a left and a right party, and when a vote of real 
political importance is taken, about fifteen of its members 
generally vote with the Radical Socialists and the 
remainder with the Centre. On financial matters the 
whole group votes with the Centre. 

(ii) The Republicans of the Left (66 Deputies). These 
are of the Left only in name, and are nearly all very 
moderately inclined. 

(iii) L’ Action Démocratique et Sociale (31 Deputies). 
It is here that are grouped most of the representatives 
of the Conservative-capitalists. 

(iv) The Social and Radical Left (17 Deputies). This 
party, which centres round M. Franklin-Bouillon, is 
composed mainly of ex-Radical-Socialists who moved 
more to the Right from sentiments of national unity. 
Their action has not yet been forgiven by the members of 
the party to which they formerly belonged. 

Lastly, the author gives a neat little summary of the 
parties of the Right. ‘“‘ They form,” he says, “a hetero- 
geneous mass which, if subjected to a chemical reaction, 
would show at least three colours. These are: the colour of 
industrial feudalism, the colour of uncompromising 
nationalism, and that of social Catholic defense.’ The 
composition of this side of the Chamber is as follows :— 

(i) The Independants (39 Deputies). These are made 
up of Royalists and anti-Republicans and are mainly 
large landowners from the West of France. 


In addition to the parties above mentioned, the Chamber of Deputies contains 
20 members who belong to no group. 
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(ii) The Republican Democratic Union (87 Deputies). 
This important party represents the Church and Order. 

(iii) The Popular Democrats (18 Deputies). A party 
in favour of social progress, but anti-clerical. 

And what of the future ? 

M. Siegfried, like all good prophets, is cautious when 
referring to that which is to come. His sympathies, clearly, 
lie with an unprogressive Left, hedged about with guarantees 
such as Conservative financial policies. He has made of this 
his Idyll. At the same time he is not blind to the fact that 
the world is being re-modelled on the American pattern and 
that such a process alone is likely to improve the general 
standard of living, comfort and equipment. In this con- 
nection he foresees that the political decadence of greater 
Paris, consisting of four or five million industrial inhabitants, 
will not last much longer. It may well be that this urban 
influence will become as powerful as it was in the nineteenth 
century, and that it will give birth to a policy of big business 
destined to be harrassed by outbreaks of Communistic 
violence. 

“ But,” concludes M. Siegfried, “ if ever men again become 
obsessed with ideas of individual rights and liberties, it will 
not be with a vocabulary of vacuum cleaners, frigidaires and 
calculating machines that the world will be roused. Rather 
will French ideology, of which the dynamic power is intact, 
recover its strength. The ridiculous side of our old political 
ideals, our insufficient social output, can only be justified 
and explained by our instinctive desire to protect the indi- 
vidual. This is the vital French instinct, and the one which 
France, seemingly, will never be prepared to deny.” 

J. P. C. SEWELL 
(O.B.E., B.A., B.eSL.) 
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KESTRELS HERE AND THERE 


In the eighteenth century the magnificent kite, at that time 
a common woodland species, constantly visited our towns 
and villages. To-day the kestrel, little more than half the 
size of its predecessor, is invading the grimy sanctuary of 
London’s open spaces. On the outskirts of London, where 
doomed fields await the irregular advance of brick and 
mortar, I have been struck by its abundance. Often, 
entering London by road or rail, I have imagined the kestrel 
commoner here than in the deepest country. The bird 
is a not infrequent visitor in the very heart of the Metropolis, 
and it seems possible that it is a resident actually some way 
in town. 

From its habit of hanging motionless in the air while 
scanning the ground below for food, it is a conspicuous bird. 
Several times in London I have seen it thus suspended. 
Once, while lying gagged and bound in the hands of a dentist, 
with no alternative but to stare at a small patch of blue sky 
between the chimney-stacks opposite, a kestrel sailed into 
my limited field of view, hung suspended a moment as though 
to prove its identity beyond a doubt, and then glided away 
to the left. The bird was hovering somewhere between 
Great Portland Street station and the haunts of the medical 
men. Several times I have seen kestrels in Hyde Park. In 
April, 1928, I was standing on the bridge over the Serpentine, 
watching the evolutions of a swift on the first day of its 
arrival. It is a doubly welcome bird now that the increasing 
pollution of the London atmosphere has deprived the swallows 
and martins of their food and so driven them from the 
very place in which birds are most needed to tell of country 
beyond. Fortunately the swift, a swallow in everything 
but fact, is able to find insects high above the reach of 
fumes from car or factory. While thus musing and absorbed 
in the bird’s flight overhead, I was surprised to see a kestrel, 
whose approach I had failed to notice, flying high above 
the Serpentine. It stopped to hover once or twice, turning 
its head down as it looked at the water. As no birds 
were visible below, I wondered what was attracting the 
hawk’s attention—perhaps a fish near the surface caught 
its eye. 

Four months earlier (on December 31st) I had visited the 
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Park under rather different climatic conditions. The past 
week had seen the record fall of snow for many years. The 
Serpentine was ice-bound with the exception of a small patch 
of water near the boat-houses, which was kept open by a 
jostling crowd of the usual ducks and black-headed gulls. 
In contrast to this noisy gathering was a flock of herring 
gulls in the middle of the lake, mostly standing on one foot 
and, with head sunk on shoulders, facing the wind. These 
large birds do not usually visit the Park in such numbers. 
Driven there by the severity of the winter, they yet held 
aloof from their lesser brethren, unwilling to join them in the 
hectic scramble of town life. 

On the strip of ground between the water and Rotten 
Row I found two redwings fighting. Rendered tame in 
their extremity or careless of danger on account of their 
difference of opinion, they did not notice an observer. 
Doubtless an ecologist would have attributed due significance 
to their actions, while I in ignorance went my way, wondering 
whether some scrap of food, or mutual discontent at finding 
none, had initiated the row. At any rate, their presence 
here was an indication of the straits to which our birds, 
winter visitors as much as residents, are driven by aclimate 
in which severe weather is so irregular that its coming is 
incalculable. A moment later, on reaching The Dell, the 
shrill loud whistle of a kingfisher greeted my ears. I did 
not see the bird, but imagined that the few square feet of 
open water under the fall explained its presence. 

On every side were the signs of winter’s grip, yet the 
most conclusive was still to come. Some minutes later, 
when returning up the steep path from Rotten Row, which 
runs between the Serpentine and The Dell, a bird shot down 
from between the trees. There, almost at my feet (twenty 
feet off, to be precise—-everything is relative) crouched a 
kestrel in the snow. There was an instant in which to see 
the dark wing-tips and a bright chestnut back—too bright, 
I thought, for all but a newcomer to smoky London. Then 
the bird rose into the air, carrying a sparrow in its claws. 
The small bird gave one sharp cry and then trailed a lifeless 
wing in the breeze as the hawk carried it to the topmost 
branches of a tall plane. There the kestrel tore at its 
victim, perhaps removing and swallowing the head of the 
one-time sparrow (for who but an anatomist would claim 
that it was now anything more than a kestrel’s meal?) In 
a minute or two the hawk flew off in the direction of Marble 
Arch, carrying its prey. 

Man, with his consciousness of death and views on the 
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purpose of life, is naturally shocked at sudden death, and 
often finds it difficult to readjust his outlook where animals 
are concerned. When, however, one remembers that an 
animal’s whole life is spent in the present with never a fear 
for the future, while ours is largely spent in anticipating 
the future, he will realise that there is no ending more fitting 
for a wild creature than a sudden one. This, despite the 
common belief to the opposite, is the merciful end, whether 
“natural” or “ violent,” which Nature, with one or two 
exceptions, grants her creatures. 

London owls probably have little difficulty in catching 
mice at night in our streets and squares, but on what does 
the London kestrel exist ? In the country it feeds almost 
exclusively on mice and beetles, and only quite exceptionally 
on birds. Indeed, its hunting methods are so well adapted 
to the catching of small rodents that it has been suggested 
that perhaps the bird finds difficulty in procuring feathered 
prey, the hunting of which requires different methods. In 
this the sparrowhawk is a specialist. Flying swiftly and 
silently, it appears round a corner or over a hedge and pounces 
on the first bird within striking distance before it has time 
to escape. Few birds would wait long enough for a kestrel 
to hover overhead before swooping, whereas a mouse, appear- 
ing suddenly in the open, is seized and borne aloft before 
it knows what is happening. Perhaps in London, where 
sparrows are so common, the kestrel is changing its food. 
On the other hand, its frequent hovering in London may 
indicate that there are sufficient mice out of doors in the 
daytime for its needs. However, here, as elsewhere, in the 
study of wild creatures, a few direct observations would 
be of more value than a large number of such @ priori argu- 
ments and deductions. 

The food of the kestrel varies not only among individuals, 
but, naturally enough, with the seasons. In September one 
year I found a pair of kestrels living on the jagged cliff face 
of an old quarry cut out of a heather-clad slope in the 
Quantocks. Several whitewashed patches indicated the 
birds’ favourite perches, and below these I found a number 
of pellets. These, besides the usual matted fur and bones of 
mice or voles, all contained lizard bones and lizard scales— 
the latter in great abundance. From their age and number 
I inferred that the kestrel had been feeding on lizards during 
the warmer months of the year. Not far from this pair I 
found another feeding largely on beetles. The pellets 
examined consisted of a conglomerate of black or blue-black 
wing-cases and limbs of large ground-beetles. In England 
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kestrels are often noticed hovering over grass or moorland 
evidently hunting insects, for after dropping to earth they 
rise with no sign of food in their paws. Probably small 
beetles are eaten on the ground, though larger prey is usually 
taken to a convenient perch. The small circles of feathers 
sometimes seen on a woodland path or beside a hedge are 
the crumbs from a sparrowhawk’s table, for this bird habitually 
feeds on the ground. 

In Algeria I have watched a kestrel feeding on the wing. 
For several mornings in succession it spent an hour or two 
on a sandy ridge covered with a prickly scrub-oak. Between 
the vegetation were bare patches of sand. Large ground- 
beetles ran across these almost continuously, while occa- 
sionally a giant of some two inches in length appeared. It 
was for the latter that the kestrel came each morning. One 
day as I approached the bird rose from the ground perhaps 
forty yards ahead and settled on top of a low shrub, some 
three feet high. From this vantage-point it surveyed the 
ground, ignoring the many beetles that were always in sight, 
waiting for its quarry. This arm-chair method of hunting I 
have seen used by a barn-owl in England. In this case the 
bird sat on a post beside a railway-line, frequently dropping 
to earth to pick up some small insect. It is a very con- 
venient method where beetles are abundant. In four or five 
minutes the kestrel spread its wings and flew down to 
the ground, hidden from me by intervening vegetation. 
However, in a moment it rose into the air, carrying a small 
black object in its right foot. It then circled round, not more 
than twenty feet above the bushes, pecking daintily at the 
beetle. The bird’s wonderful mastery of the air enabled it to 
raise the beetle in its foot and lower its head, and so feed, as 
easily on the wing as when perched on a tree. Judging from 
the time taken to dispose of the beetle, only small mouthfuls 
were taken. The meal over, the hawk again took up its 
position on a shrub. Another beetle was caught and eaten 
in the same way before the bird flew off. From subsequent 
observations it appeared likely that the kestrel’s left leg was 
damaged. It perched only on the right, and as during the 
meal this was also required to hold the food, perhaps the bird 
found that feeding on the wing was more convenient. If, 
then, the observation is exceptional, its interest lies in the 
light it throws on the adaptability and individuality of a bird 
under new conditions. 

The kestrel’s alternative name of “ wind-hover ”’ is given 
it in view of the fact that it is most readily distinguished 
from other hawks when hovering. For though many small 
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birds of prey can hover, none can compete with the kestrel 
in this art. The bird hovers as a rule twenty to thirty feet 
above the ground, waiting for a favourable moment to swoop 
on its prey. One September I saw three kestrels working a 
stubble-field up-wind and close to the hedge. They were 
constantly hovering and then dropping gently to earth, 
probably after some insect which happened to be available 
in numbers. They were a long way off, and I was without 
binoculars to verify the supposition that this was the remains 
of a family party—two months later two birds were seen in 
exactly the same place. The three hovered at an unusually 
low altitude, which suggests that the height depends largely 
on the type of animal hunted and the nature of the ground. 
The bird could probably see its prey from a much greater 
height (cp. the kestrel over the Serpentine), but not arrive in 
time to make a capture. Of its descent Coward says: 
“Tt dives headlong with almost closed wings, checks itself 
close to the ground, seizes its victim and mounts again.” 
Probably the London sparrow was taken in this fashion. 
The descent must in any case have been extremely rapid, for 
though I glimped it from the corner of my eye, the bird was 
on the ground by the time I had turned my head. 

The kestrel, when looking for food, hovers over suitable 
ground, searching small patches of the area as it moves from 
place to place. Occasionally it sights prey during ordinary 
flight, and then may stop to investigate. Thus one November 
afternoon I saw a kestrel flying across wind, and from its 
speed and height I did not think it was hunting. Yet after 
passing rapidly over several fields it suddenly checked, turned 
into the wind and, rising slightly, hovered. Then it side- 
slipped in the direction of its flight and down to the previous 
altitude and flew on. Soon it went through exactly the same 
procedure, this time presently gliding a little lower to hover 
not many feet above the ground. Again the hawk found 
nothing and once more flew away. Several fields distant it 
stopped, and was then lost to sight. Probably on each 
occasion the bird saw something and stopped for closer 
investigation. 

The kestrel appears to find in a gentle breeze the most 
suitable conditions for hovering. That birds of different 
sizes require different air conditions for hovering is apparent. 
In a glass cage in the London Zoological Gardens I watched a 
humming bird hovering in what was presumably a still 
atmosphere. The blurred appearance of the bird’s rapidly 
moving wings was remarkable, as also its incredibly steady 
position in the air. Of this I was able to obtain an estimate 
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by moving my head until I saw the tip of the bird’s bill 
against the criss-cross wire top of the cage. Even with this 
fairly accurate check I was unable to observe any movement 
in the hovering bird! Turning to the other extreme, in 
Africa I have seen ospreys hovering in a gale with amazing 
steadiness. Two birds were watched, an adult female and 
another apparently in immature male plumage. A kestrel 
when hovering beats the air with rapidly winnowing wing, 
occasionally hanging for an instant with wings motionless. 
With the ospreys the procedure appeared to be reversed. 
The birds hovered on motionless wings, keeping their positions 
in the air by frequent powerful wing-beats, four or five in 
the case of the male, one or two in the case of the far stronger 
female. Whereas the kestrel hovers motionless for an 
instant after much rapid wing-beating, the osprey’s two or 
three powerful strokes sufficed to maintain its position for a 
relatively long time. Despite the unusual violence of the 
wind, the positions of the two ospreys were absolutely steady, 
no drifting in any direction being perceptible. The fact 
that the birds were not more than one hundred feet above 
the ground, and that I was able to gauge their positions, 
sometimes directly overhead, by means of telegraph wires, 
assures some degree of accuracy in this statement. 

The birds’ tails, seen silhouetted against the sky or from 
any other angle, showed during hovering little or no motion. 
In a light wind the widely spread depressed tail of a hovering 
kestrel is also practically motionless, though if the wind 
rises the bird’s tail as a whole pivots violently and erratically 
to aid the wings. If we can draw an analogy, then we must 
wonder at the amazing power of the osprey’s wing-beats, of 
such strength that even in the teeth of a gale the tail was not 
called in to assist. Probably in average wind conditions the 
wing-beats would have been far more numerous. It appears 
that the kestrel in hovering depends more on the air displaced 
by its rapidly moving wings than on prevailing air currents, 
and in this respect its flight is comparable to that of the 
humming-bird rather than to that of the osprey. 

Although high soaring flight is unusual I have seen a 
kestrel mounting up and up, perhaps in a vain attempt to 
throw off a noisy band of martins and swallows by which it 
was accompanied. This hawk’s home was in a deep wooded 
valley in the Quantocks, where swallows were at this season 
so numerous that probably it rarely moved abroad without 
their troublesome attentions. Only the day before I had 
watched the kestrel’s manceuvres to outwit its small tor- 
mentors. When first seen it was flying up and down one 
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| side of the valley, just above the tree-tops, closely followed 


in every twist and turn by a crowd of noisy swallows. Unless 
the hawk was flying from its tormentors, I am at a loss 
to account for its behaviour. Presently it settled in the 
topmost branches of a tall beech which grew on the edge of 
and towered above the larch plantation. Here it obtained 
some degree of sanctuary, though still seen by the swallows, 
which occasionally dived down in passing at the tree, shriek- 
ing more shrilly and loudly than usual. When, therefore, 
on the next day I watched the kestrel soaring to an 
unusual altitude and the small birds stooping at it from 
above, I wondered for how many day or weeks it had endured 
their persecutions. September was half spent and the 
swallows were preparing for their journey in pursuit of 
the sun. Though in England the lean days of winter were 
approaching, the kestrel would soon be left in peace to hunt 
the valley and the moor. 
G. B. Goocn. 
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LONDON AS IT MUST BE 


Lonpon is still a Gothic city, devoid of any comprehensive 
plan. From time to time there have been those—Sir Christo- 
pher Wren was one, Mr. George Bernard Shaw is another— 
who, looking beyond the needs of their own day, have sug- 
gested the ways and means of regulating the growth of this 
amorphous conglomeration. No one with a creative and 
constructive mind, indeed, could have lived in London at any 
period during the past three centuries without wishing to 
fashion it anew. More, perhaps, than any capital in the world’s 
history it has swollen recklessly, spasmodically, unforeseeing, 
without any regard for the future and its swarming millions. 
We never seem to be building afresh, to be making a new and 
clean start, in London, but only to be patching up the old 
and trying to adapt it to contemporary uses. London has been 
repeatedly stretched on the Procrustean bed of “ improve- 
ments ’’ designed to bring it a little more in conformity with 
modern conditions. But it has never been re-made—which, 
I quite agree, is one of the reasons why your real Londoner 
loves it and grumbles at it with equal fervour. It has never 
been Haussmannised. 

I believe that New York has been charted and graphed 
up to a capacity of double the city’s present size. What would 
a plan of London, twice as large as the London of to-day look 
like ? Does it even exist? I know—few men better—the 
intensive and broad-gauged consideration that the London 
County Council (incomparably the greatest civic body in the 
universe) devotes, and has to devote, to relatively minor 
schemes of betterment. But I doubt whether, even in its 
archives, there is to be found a detailed foreshadowing of the 
London of a hundred, or even fifty years hence. The London 
County Council has accomplished colossal work, much too 
little recognised by people in general, in the way of driving 
new thoroughfares (Kingsway and Aldwych, for instance) 
through a tangle of disreputability, of clearing away slums, 
and of widening thoroughfares like Piccadilly and the Strand. 
With it all, there remains the grim and unyielding fact that 
London, while dynamic all round its incessantly expanding 
circumference, remains static at the centre, and is in danger 
of being strangled by its own traffic transport. 

I want to suggest that the solution of this problem of 
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making London mobile (of unscrambling it, so to speak) is 
to be found not in the railways, but above them. The 
capital is the railway Mecca of the Kingdom. Every main 
line has pierced it from the outskirts to the heart. You can 
hardly move anywhere in London without crossing a railway 
bridge or being conscious of the noisy, smoke-belching trains 
that are for ever entering and leaving their termini. He would 
be a bold man who would attempt to say whether in the past 
this has been a greater curse or a greater convenience. The 
dirt, the fogs, the encouragement to the growth of slums, 
would have to be balanced against the ease with which the 
traveller to London, from whatever quarter he arrives, is 
deposited by the railways within a few minutes’ drive of his 
home and the centres of business and of pleasure. Let there 
be no doubt about it, London has been well served by the 
railways that have thus pushed their way and landed their 
passengers where the pulse of metropolitan life beats quickest. 
She has paid a high price for it, but up to, say, 1900, the price 
may have been worth paying. 

But 1931 is, or should be, a little more advanced than 
1900. It ought to be able, for example, to take account of 
the huge strides made in the last three decades by the electri- 
fication of transport. The man of 1931, particularly if he is 
a forward-looking man, and tries to envisage London of thirty 
or fifty years hence, is not content to look upon these open 
railway cuttings, traversed by filthy smoking engines and 
ending in gigantically wasteful stations, as either ordained 
by unalterable circumstances, or as the last word of modern 
and scientific constructional engineering. He would be much 
more likely to come to the conclusion, especially if he were 
cognisant of what has been accomplished elsewhere in the 
world, that the whole system of railway penetration into the 
London of to-day is obsolete, unhygienic, and inordinately 
uneconomic. 

If you take a road map of the metropolis you will see that 
there is not a single direct artery, North, South, East or West, 
from the centre to the outside of the city. The path lies 
through tortuous channels of streets, some fairly broad, others 
impossibly narrow, slashed and held up by innumerable lines 
of cross traffic. To cut avenues of entrance and exit to and 
from the outskirts of London and its central parts would 
require, as things are, such an outlay of time and money, so 
vast a destruction of property, and housing and replacement 
schemes of such magnitude that the whole project has to be 
dismissed as a pipe-dream. The problem of how to get about 
which London presents to-day—and it is nothing compared 
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with the problem she will present in 1981—cannot be solved 
by any onslaught upon, or re-arrangement of, the road sur- 
faces of the metropolis. We must look deeper, we must think 
more boldly ; we must lay our plans to meet contingencies 
that are now no bigger than a man’s hand ; we must call in 
the aid of up-to-date hard-headed engineering to solve our 
problems. It is here that these open sunken railway cuttings, 
running here, there and everywhere from the extremities of 
London to the very vitals of the city, become factors of the 
utmost moment. 

No steam-driven train is allowed to enter New York. No 
steam-driven train should be allowed to enter London. The 
electrification of all the main and local services at points well 
beyond the metropolitan boundaries is a development that, 
so far as I can see, is bound to come. No doubt every British 
railway company could make out, at this moment, a convincing 
case to prove the financial impossibility of any such switch- 
over. None the less, there cannot be a single British railway 
director or manager who, in his heart of hearts, is not already 
aware that the electrification of all railway traffic, within 
what I may roughly call the London County Council area, is 
inevitable. British railway management would have fallen 
on evil times indeed if, in this Edisonian age, it permanently 
resigned itself to polluting the London atmosphere with the 
smoke, soot, and archaic grimyness of steam-driven trains. 
I look forward to a time, and not a distant one, when the 
locomotive in London, vomiting its clouds of sulphuric con- 
tamination, will be as rare as a kerosene lamp in a private 
house. 

Smokeless engines, therefore—and I do not in the least 
mind whether they are run by electricity, a modernised use 
of coal, or on oil—I take to be the coming and predominant 
type of railway transport throughout London. They are not 
essential to, but they will enormously simplify the enterprise 
which, in my judgment, is the real key not only to the traffic, 
but to the slum clearance problem of London—namely, the 
roofing in of the sunken railway tracks that at present are 
just useless consumers of space. All of these open cuttings 
that lend themselves to the process, as most of them do, 
should be covered with a deck of steel and reinforced concrete 
on which highways, open spaces, parks, shops, factories, or 
tenements could be constructed without any demolition of 
existing buildings, any problem of re-housing to be faced, 
any costly litigation, or any worries over rent restrictions or 
“ancient lights.” It has been estimated after a careful 
examination that in this way some 350 acres of new land could 
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be created at or near the focal centres of London life ; or, to 
put it another way, that some forty miles of new streets could 
be added to the thoroughfares of the capital. 

To those who are not acquainted with the triumphs of 
twentieth century engineering, it may come as a surprise to 
be told that the supporting stanchions can be fixed between 
the rails and the roof constructed without a single minute’s 
interruption of the train service. Yet such is the fact. 
Perhaps the street with the highest rateable value in the world 
is Park Avenue, New York. It was called into existence by 
the methods I have just described, over the tracks of the 
New York Central Railway, on which the trains continued to 
run to scheduled time. Park Avenue is tunnel below, and 
great stretches of opulent buildings, some of them sixty 
storeys high, above. 

But there is no need to look beyond London itself for 
examples of streets and buildings with railways immediately 
beneath them. All the underground train systems of the 
metropolis supply such examples by the mile. They have 
been built very largely by burrowing beneath the dwellings 
and the thoroughfares of the community they were con- 
structed to serve. I will merely add that technically it is a 
simpler operation to roof in the open railway cuttings and to 
build on that roof whatever we please; that there is nothing 
in the London foundations to make such an enterprise par- 
ticularly difficult, and that every problem of ventilation, 
vibration, and structural stability has been solved elsewhere 
and can be solved here. 

It needs, then, no great effort of the imagination to pic- 
ture London as being served exclusively by clean smooth 
electrically-driven trains, most of which will complete the 
last few miles of their journey not, as now, through sunken 
and unproductive cuttings, but through white-finished elec- 
trically lighted and electrically ventilated tunnels, on the 
top of which, where to-day there is empty, soot-laden space, 
there will be new highways, edifices, playing-grounds, and 
all the busy life of the town. I suppose that the Paddington 
neighbourhood alone, treated in this fashion, would yield 
nearly 40 acres, and Hackney another 25, while along Farring- 
don Road on one side of the city, along York Road on the 
other, towards Kensington in the West End, and round about 
the docks in the East there are further large railway areas 
covered with tracks, goods yards, sidings and so on, nearly 
all of which could be boxed in and converted into valuable 
property sites. Valuable? One of the oddest sights in the 
kingdom is that of the directors of the great railway com- 
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panies bewailing the hard times and dwindling revenues and 
the competition of road traffic when all the time they are 
sitting on a gold mine. 

Let us push the matter a little further. If none but 
electric trains are allowed to enter the London termini, then 
the whole form and lay-out of these gigantic structures can 
at once be changed. They owe their present ungainly and 
unwieldy design simply to the necessity of giving the smoke 
and steam from the locomotive a chance to escape. Abolish 
the smoke and steam, and the need for these towering arched 
roofs disappear. There is no reason why the roofs of any 
London station in the electrically-driven train service of the 
future should be higher than 20 feet from the platform. At 
present, I take it, some may run to the full building limit of 
100 feet. The companies would thus have 80 feet of air 
space to play with, and they could fill it greatly to their 
own profit with offices, flats, or garages, according to the 
requirements of the locality. 

Think of Liverpool Street Station not only doing all it 
does now (and doing it much more cleanly) in the way of 
receiving and despatching trains, but in addition, surmounted 
by a huge pile wherein city offices, halls for company meetings, 
spacious clubs for city merchants and their staffs, and, above 
all, garages to be measured by acres, could easily be accom- 
modated. Think of Waterloo devoting a large part of the 
immense area that electrification would make available to a 
vast omnibus garage that would do more than anything else 
to relieve the congestion of the streets—a congestion that 
even to-day represents a heavy, and to-morrow will amount to 
a crushing toll on all our business activities. Think, finally, 
of what the flat roofs of our transformed railway termini, 
100 feet up in the air, are destined to become. Inevitably, 
unless we absolutely refuse to look ahead and to provide for 
developments and needs that cannot be escaped, and that 
must eventually clamour to be dealt with, the roofs of the 
London stations will be the landing places for the air-taxis 
of the future. 

If I have made the broad outlines of this project clear, 
it will thus be seen that the electrification of the train services 
entering London, and the roofing-in of the sunken railway 
cuttings will not only provide us with new thoroughfares 
branching out in all directions from the clotted and over- 
worked centre of the capital to its still relatively elastic 
circumference, but will make possible such a reconstruction 
of the railway stations as will enable them to become the 
supreme depots and rallying points for all metropolitan 
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traffic, whether by rail, road, or air. I hesitate to dogmatise 
as to the likely cost of covering the railway tracks, though 
I have figures from the experience of other cities that serve 
as a sort of guide. But if the argument is sound that new 
highways must be cut through London to save the city from 
paralysis, then the only way of constructing them is either 
over the sunken railway tracks or through already inhabited 
streets. Even if the former methods worked out at an average 
of £12,000 an acre, it would still represent a great financial 
saving over the latter. 

When I have spoken of this scheme before, there have been 
those who have criticised it on the ground that, if practicable, 
it would help to tie the people down still more firmly to 
London, whereas the true objective of a town-planner should 
be to induce them to leave the centre and live on the out- 
skirts. I do not think there is much in this objection. London 
is not going to dwindle; the conditions that oblige vast 
numbers of its people to live near their work will continue 
long enough, at any rate, to make the increasing overcrowding 
of the streets intolerable unless a remedy is found; and I 
do not know and have never heard of any remedy as effective 
and as comparatively inexpensive as the one I have here 
summarised. 

Carry it out in connection with a thoroughly worked-out 
city plan, and London at once becomes a cleaner and healthier 
city, with some 350 acres of newly-made property within its 
boundaries. Not only can this additional land (reclaimed, 
as it were, from nothing) be made a source of revenue, not 
only can it furnish us with indisputably needed and otherwise 
virtually unobtainable traffic arteries, but it also provides us 
with the sites and the elbow-room which are essential to 
making an end of the slum clearance problem. Surely these 
are results worth a great effort to secure. 

ALFRED C, Bossom. 


DOGS—FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Many people love dogs—or say they do—but how many try 
to understand them or know how to get the best out of them ? 
To the gamekeeper and the shepherd who exact strict discip- 
line and waste no words in endearments, a dog is a friend who 
sticketh closer than a brother, whose powers of insight and 
comprehension seem almost superhuman at times. Some 
years ago a farmer in the Northern fells bought a flock of 
15 sheep from a farm some twelve miles from his own. The 
vendor lent his sheep dog to the buyer to help him drive the 
flock to his home. On arrival the dog was to be given his 
dinner and sent to find his own way back. They started in 
the early morning and the journey was duly accomplished. 
The sheep were turned in to mix with the farmer’s flock ; the 
fold gate was shut ; the dog was fed and told to go home. He 
arrived there just before nightfall, bringing the 15 sheep 
with him ! 

If shepherds could write about their dogs we should hear 
even stranger tales than this but unfortunately they are 
inarticulate folk and, perhaps for this reason, the dog has not 
hitherto taken his proper place in literature. I seem to 
remember a retriever in Bleak House; querulous lap-dogs 
figure largely if unattractively in mid-Victorian novels ; but 
I am not acquainted with a real dog friend in books, 
except Jock, Owd Bob and Garm. Now, thank Heaven, 
this reproach is removed for our present winter of discontents 
has brought us one priceless blessing: the story of a dog 
written from inside. Yet I am reminded that the book in 
question, Thy Servant a Dog by Rudyard Kipling, is not the 
first of its kind. Anatole France, more than thirty years ago, 
described the innermost feelings of a delightful dog, one 
Riquet, in that pleasant volume of his Histoire Contemporaine 
entitled M. Bergeret a4 Paris. Let us compare for a moment 
the two presentments of dog life and disposition, the French 
and the English. 

Beyond doubt Riquet is well portrayed, with the subtlety, 
simplicity and humour so characteristic of his creator. We 
follow him with sympathy in his dread of the unusual, the 
unknown ; we recognise as true his deep suspicion of travelling 
trunks and packing, his frenzied yet spasmodic attacks on the 
carpenter who comes in to put up the book-shelves. Perhaps 
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we fail to appreciate the unnatural virtue which prompts him 
to refuse the tempting morsels proffered by his Master beneath 
the dinner table, yet sends him immediately afterwards to 
consume his own meal off a plate beneath the kitchen sink. 
This episode certainly does not ring true. But all through 
it is not Riquet that speaks, but Anatole France who describes 
him, with constant digressions into un-dog-like philosophy. 
And as M. Bergeret becomes immersed in the quagmire of 
intrigue surrounding the Affaire Dreyfus Riquet passes from 
sight and is forgotten. Nor would his further story have 
proved interesting for the reason set forth on the title-page— 
M. Bergeret @ Paris. A dog in a town, especially “au 
cinquiéme,”’ is not in any real sense of the word a dog at all. 

Far different is Mr. Kipling’s picture of Boots and Slippers, 
a couple of Aberdeen terriers, leading a free and happy life in 
a house on the outskirts of the beech-clad heights and ferny 
slopes of a famous Cotswold Park. Where the French author 
shows talent the Englishman reveals genius. It is said that 
the Admiralty could not publish the History of the Battle of 
Jutland which Kipling wrote at their request during the 
Great War because, though only supplied with the official 
account as material, his amazing gifts deduced therefrom the 
whole secret history of the battle. Just in the same way 
he has got inside Boots’ skin. Boots himself tells the story 
and throughout the pages of this entrancing book we live in a 
world we have never before realised though it is situate within 
our own garden ; a world of hidden bones, of mice, of doors 
and dustbins “‘ I can open with my nose,” of chasing calves 
and hens and evading just punishment, of sociable walks 
with neighbouring schoolchildren, of vitally important duties 
and responsibilities towards Master and Missus, the Gods 
they serve, of determination to get their own way— 


““We played rattle-chain round our kennels. 
Adar said ‘ Drat ’. She came and unloosed, 
like she always does when we do enough.” 


What dog-owner does not remember the like procedure, when 
his dog was—as a dog always is—on the wrong side of the 
door ? 

The reviewer of this book in the December National 
Review speaks almost slightingly of the “ pigeon English ”’ of 
its language. I resent this tone of condescension. We are 
sharing a dog’s ideas and are therefore limited to the vocabulary 
which express them to his mind. Never for an instant does 
Boots speak out of his part. Every word and deed lies within 
the scope of dog-life as we see and know it. 
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Through the tale run the threads of two great friendships : 
Slippers is the slave of his mistress’s little son ; ‘‘ Smallest,” 
as the dogs call him. Boots, though unswerving in his 
allegiance to his master who comes first with him as a matter 
of course, becomes devoted to a half-blind hound who started 
life at the farm near by as a puppy at walk and returned to 
end his days at Boots’ home when blinded by a skidding motor- 
car. Perhaps Ravager is almost too intelligent for a hound ? 
Experts will tell you that a foxhound is a stupid animal. Yet 
on the whole Ravager is consistent too. He is never betrayed 
into lap-dog ways; like sheepdogs and game-dogs and other 
professionals, he is wise at his job and does not trouble about 
anything else. An old lame fox, the hero of many fine runs, 
lies up in the Park close by and comes down 0’ nights to talk 
over old runs with the blind hound to a respectfully admiring 
audience of Aberdeens. There is nothing against nature in 
such a friendship. A vixen of my acquaintance who had been 
reared as a tame cub and “ gone wild”’ came back regularly 
at night during her first winter of liberty to play with the 
terrier who had been her companion. To this day, when 
you mention her name, he starts out to look for her. 

The climax of the story comes when fox, hound and 
terriers arrange to get up a “‘ Play Hunt” on a sultry day in 
July, for the sporting education of Smallest, aged seven, who 
is learning to ride and longing to hunt. And a glorious Hunt 
it is—pure Romance, of course—yet a real run, every yard 
of it. As the old kennel huntsman, who followed in bewildered 
rapture on an ancient hunter with legs like bolsters, describes 
it :— 

““My fault, my Lord. All my fault. I ’aven’t a shadow of an excuse. I 
was whip to one lame fox, one blind ’ound, two lap-dogs and a baby! And it 
was the runof me life. A bit-of-all-sorts, as you might say, me Lord, laid out as 


if it was meant to show Master Digby multum in parvo, so to speak. And may 
I never hunt again, me Lord, if it hasn’t made him!” 


Ravager dies and Boots, who had light-heartedly killed so 
many rats and mice in his life, meets death with its inexorable 
separations for the first time. And no more than Adar, who 
sobbed on a wheelbarrow, can we keep our eyes dry. 

Of course all dogs do not reach the levels of intelligence 
reached by Boots and Slippers, and some licence and freedom 
of interpretation must be allowed to an author. But this 
study of dog psychology is so lifelike that in the main it must 
be true. If it be even partially true, our comparative estimates 
of human and canine nature seem to need revision. We are 
accustomed to say that men have made dogs what they are 
by associating them as companions with the human race. 
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We complacently assume that a dog is purely imitative and 
derives his intelligence and good qualities from his masters. 
What are those qualities ? Chiefest among them is a spirit 
of devotion and loyalty which has passed into a proverb—we 
speak of a “ dog-like” devotion. 

Yet men are not conspicuously loyal and loving in their 
lives. Is it possible that instead of claiming to teach dogs 
we should be humbly content to learn from them ? 

Mary Maxse. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


SCOTLAND AND RATIONALISATION. 


Last month, in the allusion to Scottish shipbuilding, reference 
was made in these notes to the National Shipbuilders’ Security 
Trust, Limited, a powerful combination of shipbuilding 
interests instituted to rationalise the industry by buying up 
and closing redundant yards. We ventured the opinion that 
such a process by itself was not likely to do much towards 
rehabilitating the industry, and that the shipbuilding industry 
is as unfavourably affected by free imports as other industries. 
The speech of Mr. John Greig, the President, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Clyde Steamship Owners’ Association on 
February 2nd, considerably fortifies the belief that Rationali- 
sation alone is not enough to create prosperity. Mr. Greig 
voiced the steamship owners’ resentment of the scheme, 
firstly, because it restricted the competitive basis and con- 
stituted a shipbuilding ring for the protection of the builders 
only. Secondly, he pointed out that the ring of shipbuilders 
who constituted the Trust were paying for the scrapping of 
the redundant yards by putting a tariff of one per cent. on 
the cost of ships ; in other words, the owners were paying for 
it. This is a very natural objection on the part of the steam- 
ship owners, and one which will grow in intensity. Mr. 
Greig, further, was seriously apprehensive of this process of 
rationalisation, tending as it might to compel industries to 
leave the Glasgow district, and he instanced the fact that the 
shipbuilders had begun their activities by scrapping three 
shipyards on the Clyde. This is a situation which no Glas- 
wegian can view with complacency. 

It raises a broader issue. How will Rationalisation, as 
commonly interpreted, affect Scotland generally ? The more 
closely this question is considered, the more room for misgiving 
there appears to be. It is not merely that the potential 
capacity of all great factories is far in excess of what is at 
present required of them, but there is the further considera- 
tion that commerce and industry are now directed almost 
exclusively by financial interests, and usually from a source 
remote from the scene of activity. The tendency is for the 
big concern to centralise its production and dispense with its 
outlying appendages without regard of any kind to local 
community interest. An example of this is to be found in 
the closing of the Old Kilpatrick Shipyard of Messrs. Napier 
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and Miller, Limited. This is one of the three shipyards 
referred to by Mr. Greig. It was bought by the company 
recently formed by the principal shipbuilders of Great Britain 
for the purpose of acquiring and scrapping “ superfluous ” 
yards. Here was a neighbourhood essentially rural which 
by the construction of a shipyard was suddenly converted 
into a little industrial town. Shipbuilding became its staple 
industry for some twenty odd years. The value of property, 
the means of transport, educational facilities, ete., all multi- 
plied. Rationalising at a stroke of the pen has vetoed any 
further shipbuilding, and old Kilpatrick is left high and dry. 

There can be no doubt that reorganisation involves addi- 
tional unemployment until the Nation is restored to pros- 
perity, since its express object is to minimise labour costs by 
exploiting machines more fully. 

But it is essential that we should understand that, unless 
it is undertaken and carried through, our industries will 
disappear one by one—a factory at atime. The local distress 
caused by the closing of factories is great. So was the distress 
caused by the original introduction of machinery, but no 
one now would envisage a return to the small factory or 
workshop of 1820! 


THE CUMBRAE TALKING BEACON. 


Great interest is being shown in the new Talking Beacon 
which has been installed on the Cumbrae Lighthouse by the 
Trustees of the Clyde Lighthouses. Little Cumbrae Island, 
on which this lighthouse stands, lies at the entrance to the 
Firth of Clyde, about midway between the Ayrshire coast 
on the East and Garroch Head, the southern extremity of 
Bute, on the West. All the shipping to Glasgow and the 
Clyde Ports passes through this channel, only one mile wide, 
where fog so frequently occurs. The Beacon is the invention 
of the Stevenson family of Edinburgh, who have been engaged 
for generations on lighthouse work—it is interesting to recol- 
lect that Robert Louis Stevenson was a member of this 
family—and its purpose is to enable a ship to find out its’ 
distance from the Cumbrae Lighthouse during a fog. This 
object is attained by making use of the well-known phe- 
nomenon that sound waves travel through the air at a speed 
of approximately 1,090 feet a second, while wireless waves 
are practically simultaneous at all distances. The flash of 
lightning is at once visible to the eye, but the peal of thunder 
which succeeds it reaches the ear after an interval of seconds 
corresponding to the spectator’s distance from the scene of 
the storm. At present a coastal fog signal gives no exact 
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information to the seaman, the apparent loudness of the 
sound being no indication of distance. But the Talking Beacon 
system enhances the value of the fog signal, making it now 
an instrument of precision. At Cumbrae the blasts of the fog 
signal are transmitted to the ship instantaneously by radio ; 
but they are also received through the air after an interval 
of time which varies in accordance with the ship’s distance 
from the lighthouse. The mariner could measure this interval 
by means of a stop-watch, but this is not necessary at Cumbrae, 
as what the stop-watch would indicate is spoken by a gramo- 
phone record at the lighthouse. The result is that every 
ship in possession of the simplest type of radio receiver is 
told her distance from the lighthouse ; it is spoken on the 
radio at the instant when the mariner hears through the air 
the end of the third blast of the fog signal. The beacon 
transmits on a wave-length of 1,044 metres at a power of 
about 40 watts. In addition this beacon affords bearings or 
direction observations to vessels with the usual radio direction- 
finding apparatus. 

This simple and inexpensive system will be of great 
benefit to coasting vessels, because in narrow waters or where 
there is considerable motion it is impossible for them to make 
accurate observations of bearings, even if they had on board 
the necessary expensive direction-finding apparatus. The 
Cumbrae installation avoids this difficulty by giving accurate 
distances with only the simplest wireless apparatus on board, 
and avoids large expense both for shipping and for lighthouse 
authorities. It fulfils a need that cannot be supplied by the 
usual wireless navigation beacons, and it has the advantage 
over Morse that the most inexperienced fisherman or navigator 
can use it without effort or calculation, the signal being in 
speech. Even a crystal receiver would enable a fishing boat 
to learn its distance. The system is also susceptible of develop- 
ment in that vessels may broadcast by wireless the sound of 
their own fog horns, thus informing other vessels of their 
whereabouts and approach, and so reducing the risk of 
collision at sea. 

At the present time the most important problem in naviga- 
tion is how to assist vessels during fog, when landmarks and 
lights are obscured. And the problem has become more 
urgent owing to recent developments in shipping—the in- 
creased size, speed and number of the ships, the complaints 
of the public who are inconvenienced through ships being 
help up during fog, the loss sustained by the shipowner or 
the underwriter through delay or disaster, and above all, 
perhaps, the force of public opinion which expects that all 
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the aids that science can offer should be adopted to reduce 
the risks to human life at sea. On the other hand, the 
development of ports and the extended use of artificial 
channels has made the problem one to be faced by port or 
conservancy authorities as well as by the lighthouse authori- 
ties. The Trustees of the Clyde Lighthouses have shown 
commendable enterprise in establishing this unique signal, 
which promises to be of material benefit to navigation during 
fog. One recalls, with pleasure, that they also were the first 
to introduce, some fifty years ago, the lighted buoy, which 
has since been adopted all over the world. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SITES. 


We referred to this question in the Notes for January, 
but it was not at that time fully explained. In its first shape 
the controversy turned upon a simple point. Ought the 
National Library of Scotland to be left where it now is, or 
should it be removed to an inaccessible pinnacle (The Calton 
Hill) and there bound fast, like Prometheus to the rocks ? 
The latter alternative which was obviously grotesque, was 
rejected by the Trustees, and until quite recently it was 
assumed that the Library should remain where it is. To this 
course, however, there are two objections. First, if the 
Library is to remain, additional buildings must be erected 
to house the new books, and these buildings can be built 
only on the site now occupied by the Sheriff Court. But it 
is, surely, a very drastic proposal that this scholarly and 
dignified building should be wantonly destroyed, unless there 
is no way out. ‘The second objection is that the existing site, 
even as enlarged by the demolition of the Sheriff Court House, 
will provide book storage for a maximum period of 100 years. 
Were no other site available, the Trustees might be forgiven 
for this callous disregard of the interests of posterity. But, 
as it happens, the Edinburgh Architectural Association, aided 
by the enthusiasm and the public spirit of the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh (Mr. Whitson), have discovered an alternative 
site. They propose that a new library should be built on 
the eastern side of the law courts and with a frontage on the 
historic High Street. This plan appears infinitely preferable 
to the other. So far as existing structures are concerned, a 
site could be cleared by pulling down the police buildings— 
which have no architectural or other merit—and several of 
the slum tenements that at present disfigure the High Street. 
The site thus made available would be sufficient to house the 
accumulations of new books for an indefinite period of time. 
By their obstinate determination to retain the present site 
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the trustees are endorsing a scheme which may be sufficient 
for the present, but will not be sufficient for their descendants. 
And, in order to secure this inadequate site, they want to 
destroy one of the few good buildings in this part of Edin- 
burgh. So far as the cost of these proposals is concerned, 
both the architects and the Corporation of Edinburgh concur 
in stating that the cost of pulling down the Sheriff Court 
and building a new one in its place would be in the neighbour- 
hood of £130,000; whereas the present building could be 
reconstructed internally so as to comply with modern require- 
ments for £20,000. 

If the question of cost is of any importance, then the 
architects and the Corporation have the better case, since their 
entire scheme is reckoned to cost £70,000 less than the Trustees’ 
scheme. But that is the least of it. If the architects are 
allowed to design a building worthy of the Scottish Library, 
it will be not only a local adornment to the High Street, but 
an addition to the real wealth of all Scotland. The choice of 
a new site of adequate size will enable the architects to design 
an efficient library on the lines of the British Museum, with a 
reading-room in the centre and the books conveniently stored 
round, and beneath, it. The present site offers nothing but 
a maze of damp and subterranean passages. From the flood 
of letters addressed to the local papers on this subject we select 
for quotation a few sentences written by a distinguished 
Edinburgh artist, Mr. J. H. Lorimer :— 

“It is often difficult to say what the arts are about, or 
how they should be done. But a few principles become clear. 
One known to all designers of works of art is the paramount 
importance of the start. This pursues you to the end—either 
to bless you or to undo you. Now, in an early stage of this 
controversy, one of your correspondents described the pro- 
posed building on George IV Bridge as a ‘ building in a hole.’ 
That is the exact truth.” And he concludes: “ We are 
grateful to you ” (7.e., the Editor of The Scotsman) “ for your 
admirable articles in support of this project’ (7.e., the pro- 
posed eastern site), “ at once the sanest and the most practic- 
able which has been brought forward ; to the group of archi- 
tects who devised it ; and to the Lord Provost for his emphatic 
refusal to be drawn into agreement with the George IV Bridge 
proposal.” 

We have, perhaps, dwelt overmuch on this matter. If 
so, it is because we realise the great benefit a modern and 
first-class library would confer not on Edinburgh alone, but 
on all Scotland. As for the Trustees, we venture to recall 
to their minds the old fable of the Sybilline books. 
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ScortTisH EDUCATION. 


Education is the only province of national activity which 
has escaped the post-war depression. Elsewhere the land- 
scape is overcast by a black cloud of depression and gloom : 
here, on the contrary, is innovation and hope, not merely 
new buildings, but a flood of new ideas. In the last decade 
many new schools have been built, and many old schools 
have been enlarged to meet modern requirements. This was 
necessary, in the first place, to reduce the average number of 
children taught in one class: the object was to provide, as 
far as possible, that the number of pupils in one class should 
not exceed fifty. The second object has been to provide 
adequate facilities for physical training and recreation. The 
reports of the Chief Inspectors show the wide field covered 
by the education authorities in Scotland. The topics con- 
sidered include both the ordinary administrative problems of 
school attendance, curriculum, staffing and buildings, and 
also the difficult problem of the mental defectives, the pro- 
vision of practical and technical instruction, and, finally, 
school libraries. 

The educational framework in Scotland does not differ 
very much from that of England: both systems, advancing 
by separate roads, have reached very much the same goal. 
We in Scotland may be forgiven a natural pride in the fact 
that with us national education is, as it were, indigenous. 
At the Reformation the Church planned to have a school in 
every parish, and although this result was only partially 
attained at the time, by the end of the seventeenth century 
a complete system of parish schools under the control of the 
Presbyterian Church had been established. But in England 
the nineteenth century was well advanced before national 
education became anything like universal. In recent years, 
however, the balance has inclined the other way, and in certain 
departments at any rate—notably adult education and tech- 
nical schools—we have been outstripped by our neighbours 
across the Tweed. Until 1872 the parish was the educational 
unit in Scotland, and the parish school was managed by the 
minister and the kirk session. After 1872 the parish schools 
were managed by popularly elected bodies called School 
Boards, and direct control by the Kirk was abolished. The 
parish, however, still remained the educational unit. In 
1918 the School Boards were abolished, and the schools were 
grouped together by counties. This was in imitation of the 
English system. But our schools were not at that time placed 
under the direct control of the county (or burgh) council, 
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but were governed by special committees, called Education 
Authorities, elected expressly for that purpose. Assimilation 
with England became complete two years ago, when the 
Education Authorities were abolished and the schools placed 
under the direct control of the county councils. The two 
systems are now almost identical, so far as organisation and 
control are concerned. There are, however, certain aspects 
of our Scottish practice which are worth attention. The most 
important of these is concerned with the status of the denomi- 
national schools, which were termed in the Scottish Act of 
1918 “transferred schools.” We in Scotland have escaped 
the religious controversies which have caused so much trouble 
in England, particularly since 1902: but we have done so at 
a price. The Act of 1918 compelled the transfer of all 
denominational schools to the local authorities by refusing 
grants-in-aid to all schools which were not so transferred by 
a certain date. But the Act contained what the various 
Churches regarded, presumably, as a safeguard. Their 
schools were transferred to the local authorities, but they were 
allowed to retain their distinctive religious character. In 
plain English, this means that Roman Catholic teachers must 
be provided for Roman Catholic schools. It also appears to 
mean that, as the Irish and Roman Catholic population of 
Scotland increases, schools, in addition to these transferred 
in 1918, must be provided for their children. This com- 
promise seems to have averted denominational strife in 
Scotland. On the other hand, it is isolating Roman Catholic 
children from all other children. The Secretary for Scotland, 
moving the second reading of the Education Bill in 1918, 
estimated the Roman Catholic children at one-seventh of the 
school children in Scotland. The position, accordingly, is 
that one-seventh of the children in Scottish schools are being 
educated in special institutions of their own and only Roman 
Catholic teachers are eligible for appointment in these schools. 
On the other hand, no religious disqualification operates to 
exclude Roman Catholic teachers from the ordinary public 
schools. One effect of this is that the standard of teaching 
in Roman Catholic schools is lower than that of the corre- 
sponding State schools. In the latter the appointments are 
made from considerations of merit alone. In the Roman 
Catholic schools the appointments go to Roman Catholics : 
if the teachers so appointed are otherwise competent, so much 
the better: if not, it seems to be preferred that education 
should suffer rather than that dogma should decay. Glancing 
at the reports of the Chief Inspectors, the reader might be 
excused for asking whether they referred to the Irish Free 
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State or to medizval Scotland. He reads of the new premises 
of St. Mungo’s Roman Catholic School in Alloa, of St. Mary’s 
of Maryhill, of St. Machan, and St. Aloysius, and St. Patrick, 
and St. Paul and St. Joseph’s School at Kilmarnock, and St. 
Michael’s Convent for Roman Catholic girls at Irvine. Who 
can doubt that we are witnessing the coming in of that 
“second spring” foretold by Cardinal Newman in a sermon 
preached before the synod of Bishops at Oscott ? 

Scottish education possesses a less equivocal distinction 
in the attention paid to nursery schools, to educational theory, 
to the study of intelligence tests as a means of distinguishing 
between children mentally ‘“‘ retarded”’’ for one reason or 
another, and children mentally defective. The democratic 
concept of adolescent education, made famous in the Hadow 
Report and now being expressed in England in increasing 
numbers of Modern schools, appeared in the Scottish system 
twenty years ago in the Advanced Divisions, which have been 
further developed, in the cities, into Central Schools with a 
partly practical curriculum. And finally, one must not fail 
to notice the splendid progress made in the training of teachers. 
I think it is correct to say that in this branch at least Scotland 
still leads the way : for whereas the main outline of the pro- 
fessional training is similar in England and Scotland, our 
system has been organised, and our standards co-ordinated, 
on a national basis : and training of teachers in State schools 
was made compulsory in Scotland very much earlier, with the 
result that Scotland now has more than ninety-nine per cent. 
of her teachers fully qualified. The percentage in England is 
still far short of this. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “‘ expec- 
tations of rain ’—not necessarily the “‘ rain amounts ’’—for 
Valentia in the 8.W. of Ireland and for London ; these two 
places have been selected as being fairly typical of British 
rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas show the 
times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve 
gives an estimate of the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where rain will be recorded. It should 
be used as additional evidence in conjunction with the 
curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve shows 
when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove 
to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days 
in advance, but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day- 
to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 
8am. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are: 


(a) That, considering the British Isles as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be below the seasonal average. 


(6) That this expected deficiency will be most marked 
in the East of the British Isles, and particularly so 
in the East of Scotland. 


(c) That the first fortnight of March will be unusually 
dry in nearly all parts of the British Isles. 


(d) That the second week of the month will be generally 
the driest and that the last four days of the month 
will, in most places, be the wettest. 
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WEATHER NoTES FOR MARCH. 


The Month.—March 21st is the day of the Spring Equinox. 
At the Equinoxes the length of the day changes most rapidly ; 
at the Solstices it changes least. Our investigations show a 
period of three or four days situated near the equinox of this 
year (say March 21st, 22nd and 23rd) during which almost 
any weather phenomena may take place, there seems to be a 
possibility of foggy intervals, hail squalls, or even a thunder- 
storm at this time. 


Temperature.—After the middle of the month it is reason- 
able to expect some rise in the day temperature due to the 
increasing altitude of the sun, but, as yet, the night tem- 
peratures are unlikely to show any appreciable signs of the 
approach of spring. ‘The daily range of temperature normally 
increases, and it often happens that a warm sunny day is 
followed at night by a cutting frost. About March 6th or 7th 
seems to be a likely time for a night frost in the London area 
and adjacent districts, but the temperature for March in the 
S.E. of England seems, on the whole, more likely to prove 
above, than below, the normal figure. 


Sunshine.—A steady increase of sunshine normally takes 
place as the month progresses towards April; from about 
March 26th onwards this increase is likely to become more 
noticeable this year. 


Pressure.—There is a probability of quiet, dry, anti- 
cyclonic weather for a week or more, centred about March 7th 
to 14th. The barometer would in this case vary above the 
normal height during the period, and valley fogs would develop 
occasionally (say about March 11th or 12th). A barometric 
depression seems also likely to affect the British Isles at or 
near the end of the month. 


Line Squalls.—On March 24th, 1878, H.M.S. Eurydice was 
lost in a “ line squall” close to the Isle of Wight. The frigate 
was from Bermuda homeward bound to Spithead, she was 
carrying all plain sail and port topmast stun-sails. It was a 
brilliant sunny and, apparently, fine Sunday afternoon. A 
hard squall from the N.W., accompanied by blinding snow, 
suddenly transformed the scene from one of summerlike 
serenity to one of bitter winter severity. The squall laid the 
vessel over until her lee nettings were submerged, and, as 
the mess deck ports were open, she filled and sank with the 
loss of three hundred hands. 
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A “ Further Outlook.’—In The National Review of last 
November the writer ventured to say that the indications 
were then in favour of a markedly abnormal year of rainfall 
in the near future and that the evidence pointed “to 1932 
as being probably the year in question”; further, that it 
‘“‘favoured several months of droughty conditions rather 
than excessive rains for that year.” An opinion of this 
sort can be arrived at in more ways than one. Given reliable 
data for a sufficient number of years in the past, the problem 
can be dealt with mathematically, but, as an¥estimate for 
any given year in the future, the results of such an analysis 
are of little value and often misleading. Be that as it may, 
the conclusions arrived at in this way now point to a general 
decrease in British rainfall over a period of years to come. 
There is no doubt that, during the last twenty or more years, 
England has passed through an abnormally rainy period and, 
apart from other reasoning, we may take the commonsense 
view, based on the law of averages, that the pendulum will 
shortly begin to swing back again towards dryer conditions 
for a further period of years. There is also evidence to show 
that in England both the rainfall and temperature have 
steadily changed in character during the course of the last 
sixty or seventy years, these changes being from the 
Continental type towards a more Oceanic and equable type 
of climate. Recent winters have therefore been, on the 
whole, noticeably warmer, the annual range of temperature 
has decreased and the dates of the minimum and maximum 
temperatures of the year have recently averaged some weeks 
later than they were about sixty years ago. Similarly with 
the rainfall; the orographical tendency for rain, which 
depends mainly on the great Atlantic wind drift, has been 
more prevalent than was formerly the case, and there are 
other indications of an increase in the Oceanic influence on 
the English rainfall. One, somewhat disquieting, theory 
has been suggested by the savans; it is—as we understand 
it—-that the continents are “drifting” on the earth’s 
surface ; Greenland, for instance, is supposed to be drifting 
bodily Westward at the rate of sixty feet per annum; the 
possibility that the British Isles are also drifting Westward, 
out into the Atlantic, has been suggested as an explanation 
of our climatic changes. The writer prefers the more reason- 
able supposition that the new climatic régime is but a 
temporary affair. He thinks it more likely, in fact, that 
the changes in the English climate are now about to 
reverse their direction and so return slowly towards the older 
Continental type. 
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Although generalities of this sort are of interest, they are 
of no value as an estimate for any individual year in the 
future. In the hope of overcoming this difficulty we make 
once every month, a rather laborious investigation dealing 
with the probable departures of the rainfall from the normal. 
Usually this investigation is limited to cover three months 
in advance. Last October, however, in view of the 
accumulating evidence, we carried the investigation forward 
for two years and obtained the following results: According 
to them, in 1931 there should be a considerable amount 
of dry weather—more than we had in 1930—and a 
general, but moderate, deficiency of rain between March and 
July. In 1932 the deficiency, according to these preliminary 
findings, should be more marked and prolonged and should 
extend over most of the British Isles from February to July 
and even longer over most of England. Such were the 
results as they turned out to be four months ago. Having 
now, in February, repeated the investigation and arrived 
at a similar verdict, the writer has the temerity to offer it 
for publication although, for the present, it can not be 
regarded as more than a tendency the exact timing of 
which is still open to some doubt. 

In The National Review of June, 1930, it was said: ‘‘ We 
can find no evidence of a summer drought before another 
year or two.” In saying this we had the year 1932 in view 
as a likely year for drought. It may also have been noticed 
that The National Review is often in disagreement with the 
long-range weather predictions of the meteorological 
professors, at least, in disagreement with them as they 
appear reported from time to time in the Daily Press. For 
instance, February, 1930, did not “ fill the dykes in its most 
approved style,” the rainfall for that month was a bare 39 
per cent. of the normal; the summer drought predicted for 
1930 produced, instead, an excess of rain; and again, the 
winter, now drawing to a close, was to have been an excep- 
tionally severe one, it has been by no means abnormally 
cold. In each of these cases, and in other similar ones, it is 
satisfactory to note that The National Review has backed 
the winning horse. At last, however, it seems that we are in 
partial agreement with a professor, this time an American ; 
he tells us that we are to experience a pronounced shortage 
of rain during the first six months of 1931, but an excess 
during the first six months of 1932. 

DunpoyneE. 14.ii.1931. 


CLASSICAL CORIOLANUS. 


OF all the undeniably great plays of Shakespeare Coriolanus 
is the most neglected. A bad play like Richard III is sure 
of its periodic revivals, of brilliant playing and a tremendous 
reception: Coriolanus is occasionally set for examination 
purposes. Julius Cesar and Antony and Cleopatra canbe 
seen a dozen times for the once that Coriolanus is played. 
Infinitely more critical intelligence and discussion are focussed 
upon T'roilus and Cressida. It is probably safe to say that 
Coriolanus is the least read, the least studied, the least loved 
and the least acted, and yet undoubtedly to be grouped 
amongst Shakespeare’s finest achievements. Theatrically 
and academically it lacks preferment, yet in either circle 
“ perfect’ is an adjective that might be more reasonably 
applied to it than to Hamlet. 

Critical appreciation, it is true, has never been blind to its 
manifold virtues. We can refer to the usual authorities if 
we want detailed demonstrations of its structural excellence, 
of the genuineness and grandeur of its tragic conception and 
the spiritual problem with which it presents us, of the admir- 
able characterisation which has been expended upon every 
single part, and of the opportunities it offers to its players. 
As a piece of dramatic architecture it has a harmony, a balance 
and a rhythm superior to that achieved in Julius Cesar, 
where the interest, if not the unity, goes broken-backed after 
the murder. It does not surpass Antony and Cleopatra in 
these respects, but it at least rivals the latter’s sweep and 
amplitude, as it moves majestically, vigorously and with a 
superb assurance of power even through the dangers of the 
penultimate act. The splendour of its poetry is individual, 
and the verse is finely adjusted to the purposes and the 
substance of the play. The hero, with his nature “‘ too noble 
for this world,” is magnificent yet always essentially human ; 
and Volumnia is drawn on as grand a scale. Pages might be 
written upon the depth of insight and the delicacy of detail 
that Shakespeare has expended upon the individuals and 
their intimate relationships. The closer the study the more 
do the just and exquisite proportions of the play appear. 
But the fact remains, it is not a popular play, in the sense that 
Hamlet, Macbeth and Richard II are popular. 

Professor Bradley and Mr. Middleton Murry have both 
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sought the explanation. Mr. Murry attributes it very largely 
to a failure on Shakespeare’s part to “ bring off” the charac- 
terisation and the dramatic function of Aufidius. Professor 
Bradley attributes it to the play’s lack of ‘“‘ atmosphere,” 
which, in the other tragedies, is obtained particularly by a 
use of the supernatural element and of natural settings which 
give an extraordinary impressive background to emotions 
and events. While subscribing to neither of these views, 
I yet believe that Professor Bradley halts upon the verge of 
the discovery of the real explanation, and that by taking his 
conclusion as a starting point for exploration it is possible 
to arrive at a theory which, while denying no item of the 
play’s greatness and perfection, will yet account reasonably 
for the general lack of enthusiasm. 

If we give the lie direct to Swinburne, who spoke of it as 
“the tragic and romantic story of Coriolanus,’ we come to 
grips at once with what Professor Bradley is hinting at when 
he speaks of ‘“‘ atmosphere.” Coriolanus is neither romantic 
in itself nor romantically treated by Shakespeare. Without 
stopping to split hairs over definitions it may be said that 
there are certain characteristics of romantic art about which 
most people are in substantial agreement. One of these is 
the way in which the background of nature is used, reflecting 
in itself the emotions of the characters and tinged with their 
feeling. We have but to think for a moment of what Macbeth 
owes to that stormy opening on the blasted heath, Hamlet 
to that even more “ atmospheric’? opening on the icy wind- 
swept battlements of Elsinore, Lear to the mighty convulsion 
of the elements which rages, as his madness grows, until 
Lear is the storm and the storm is Lear. Coriolanus has no 
background. Its setting is as impersonal, as unemotional 
as the architectural setting of a Greek play. It is never 
touched by the gleams of that light “ that never was, on sea 
or land ’’: all is cold and clear. 

Here, then, is one respect in which the art of the play has, 
at any rate since Professor Bradley’s essay, been recognised as 
essentially unromantic. To put it positively, we recognise a 
definite affinity with the classical method, and that, I believe, 
is the clue which should be followed. It leads us at once to a 
consideration of the type of character presented in the play 
and the method used for presentation. For as surely as the 
“atmospheric” setting and the characterisation of Julius 
Cesar and Antony and Cleopatra group those plays for us with 
the “‘ romantic ” Hamlet and Macbeth, so, equally surely, does 
Shakespeare’s method in Coriolanus place this play in a class 
apart. People never stop arguing about the psychological 
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complexities of Brutus, Cesar, Cassius, Cleopatra. They 
are almost as provocative of discussion and disagreement 
as Hamlet himself. But there is nothing to argue about in 
Coriolanus. The characterisation of the hero, as of the other 
characters, is as simple and as objective, as massive and as 
uncomplicated, as a piece of statuary. And that is not the 
romantic method, but the classical. The affinities of Corio- 
lanus and Volumnia are with the definite and on the whole 
unsubtle masks of the early tragic drama, not with the indi- 
vidual inscrutabilities of Hamlet. Coriolanus is throughout 
consistent with himself: his being endures none of that 
terrific and shattering convulsion of their “single state of 
man” that splits the personality and causes such intense 
suffering to Hamlet or Othello. As he tells his friends, they 
shall never hear of him “‘ aught but what is like me formerly.” 
That sudden inflooding of understanding that tears his soul 
and wrings from Lear the exclamation ‘“‘ Poor naked wretches. 
. . . O! I have ta’en Too little care of this,’’ cannot penetrate 
the simplicity of Coriolanus and work tragedy within. He is 
as incapable of altering his angle of vision as Antigone herself. 
Always the classical parallel forces itself upon us. 

Previous criticism suggests to us at this point a digression, 
pertinent to the eventual argument. Is Coriolanus himself a 
‘“‘ sympathetic”? hero? The answer to that question seems 
to be largely a personal one. To many he seems peculiarly 
English and understandable—a member of that particular 
caste that does everything admirably with its hands and feet, 
that is completely sure of itself, its position, and its responsi- 
bility to govern its dependants in an autocratic fashion for 
their own good. Intellectually he has the range of an intelli- 
gent schoolboy brought up to an implicit faith in- the code 
of his own class. Simple, honest, proud, obstinate and 
incapable of the merely expedient, he is as English as the 
country where he inhabits. Some, however, have found him 
an alien. ‘‘Coriolanus himself we cannot like,” is Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s opinion. He is ‘too Roman,” and 
neither intimate nor comprehensible—‘‘a martyr to the 
aristocratic idea.” Here, for Mr. Murry, is perhaps the most 
vital reason of all for the neglect of the play, even a dislike 
of it. 

When good critics are directly opposed there is probably 
room for a third point of view which finds truth on both sides. 
Mr. Murry’s analysis is tinged with the over-subtlety of the 
study : on the stage Coriolanus is so very humanly intimate 
and comprehensible and within our grasp that our reactions 
are coloured by the personal irritation experienced when we 
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ourselves or our friends behave with such stupidity. The 
lack of sympathy springs not from the fact that we cannot 
do with a hero who turns against his city—after all, Shakes- 
peare had seen an Essex who turned against the Queen who 
was quite literally England—but from the fact that the un- 
adult mind irritates us. The lack of sympathy is there, for 
some reason and to some extent. But that is not a conclusion, 
it is only another clue. Shakespeare understood perfectly 
well how to make a man turn against all our most sacred 
scruples, as in Macbeth, and yet keep him “ sympathetic.” 
We care about Macbeth: he focusses our emotion: he is 
central to the play. We are never made to care about Corio- 
lanus in the same way because Shakespeare was focussing 
his emotion upon something else, and deliberately trying to 
focus our emotion and interest upon it—upon an idea, the 
idea of Rome. We are meant to care more about the saving 
of Rome than about the saving of the soul of Coriolanus. 

So we are forced back again upon our classical parallel. 
Romantic tragedy, especially as presented by Shakespeare, 
centres itself upon some tremendous personality : our reactions 
are focussed by and upon Hamlet, Lear and Othello; we 
“mind ” passionately about them and what happens to them. 
Classical tragedy is more apt to envisage certain rights as the 
centre of the fable ; sometimes a clash of rights or of appar- 
ently-conflicting rights as in the Oresteia or the Antigone. 
The solution of the conflict, the assertion of the right, the 
fact, the idea, gives the satisfaction required. The difficulty 
about an idea is to give it emotional force in presentation. 
The modern trick, as in a play like Strife, is so to identify 
and fuse the idea with the personality of the chief character 
that we have to all intents and purposes a human centre, 
evocative of our emotion. In Coriolanus Rome, in so far as 
it is identified with a person, is identified with Volumnia, 
and is, in consequence, neither fused with nor presented 
through the medium of a wholly sympathetic and central 
character. In the tremendous scene between mother and 
son the right of Rome is asserted and vindicated—presented 
as “‘ something understood” by the poet ; but we are never 
caught up into an emotional apprehension of that under- 
standing by our sympathy with either of the protagonists. 
Coriolanus does not save his soul: salvation comes by under- 
standing—the understanding that breaks in upon Lear or 
Othello. Coriolanus never realises Rome and the right of 
Rome: there is no understanding in him of what he is and 
what he has done. He merely yields his purpose of revenge 
because the strongest thing in him, the thing that is most 
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like himself, is his relation to his mother. He yields because 
it is her demand. And his death is of a piece with his life, 
We accept the death of the romantic hero mainly because, 
after the searing of such revelation and knowledge of them- 
selves as comes to Hamlet and Macbeth and Othello, release 
is what they and we must crave for the spirit. 'Towards the 
close there is a world-weariness in all their utterances ; they 
can all choose to die. But the classical hero, typically, is 
not weary of the world, not broken, spiritually, upon its rack. 
He does not want to die ; sometimes he does not die. Corio- 
lanus does not want to die; and in the end it is almost as 
if he died by accident, if we compare his sudden murder by 
the disappointed and jealous conspirators with Othello’s 
“No way but this.” 

We are bound to come to Coriolanus by way of the great 
tragedies, and to come, therefore, with a preconceived notion 
of what we expect from Shakespeare. We do not expect a 
“classical”? tragedy ; and the disappointment experienced 
is, in consequence, very much akin to that of the enthusiastic 
but unlearned Shakespearian when taken to his first perform- 
ance of a Greek play. ‘There is a lack of vital contact, until 
we grow accustomed to thinking in the other mode. And 
this lack, both in himself and in the audience, is bound to 
affect the actor ; for if he has sufficient instinctive feeling for 
the dramatist’s design, and so catches the classical tone of 
the play, he will be bound to subordinate his playing to this 
idea of Rome. The idea has intellectual force and beauty, 
but extremely little emotive objectivity. So it is that we 
overlook the genuine, but peculiar and unexpected, greatness 
of Coriolanus. If it is by the spirit we are judging, and in 
relation to spirit that we are using the term, who can put the 
‘* classical ’’ plays of Ben Jonson or Addison above Coriolanus 
as nearer to the temper of Aeschylus or Sophocles? And if 
we face ourselves with the question, Has Shakespeare failed 
to embody his idea in a form sufficiently suitable to and 
effective for its dramatic conveyance, are we really bold 
enough to acquiesce ?_ If we can believe in this interpretation 
of the problem of the play’s unpopularity may we not also 
hope that one day a producer of genius, realising that it is 
indeed the finest classical play in the English language, will 
so set it upon the stage as to reconcile its audience to its 
unfamiliar quality and burn into our consciousness the full 
wonder of Shakespeare’s intense perception of “ the power, 
the pride, the reach of perished Rome” ? 


M. St. CLARE BYRNE, 
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By Guess and By God,” by William Guy Carr (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.); “‘a submarine in War time, with all artificial 
aids to navigation removed, with no chance to take a sight 
for days . . . went by Guess and by God. Blind as bats, 
we guessed and prayed... .” 

The above, in the introductory note, gives the key to 
the book, which is written by a submarine officer about 
the exploits of his comrades. The heroism shown, the 
hardships endured may well awe those who have never 
realised the condition of modern sea warfare. 

‘** Like the whale, a submarine must have air. She is, 
in reality, simply a destroyer which can hold her breath. 
But not for ever... she must return at decent intervals 
to her own element to breathe. Not only does the air inside 
her acquire the foulness of something that has been used 
over and over again, but her batteries require recharging.” 

The adventures of E.14 in the Dardanelles and the Sea 
of Marmora have been told by Mr. Kipling in his Tales of 
the Trade. In spite of this, along with the other extravagant 
adventures, they bear being re-told by Mr. Carr, who lived 
through some of the scenes he describes and who has a 
pretty pen. “For twenty-four hours Boyle (commanding 
E.14) and his crew led the life of a weasel in a henyard with 
the whole of the neighbourhood out hunting it. Again and 
again the boat came to the surface, got the desperate matter 
of charging the batteries under way, sighted the provoking 
hulk of a patrol boat and was forced to dive.” 

After days of blood-curdling adventures, E.14 sunk a 
Turkish transport carrying 6,000 troops and a battery of 
artillery. The promised naval reward of ‘ Blood Money ” 
to the victorious E. crew was withheld!! But all ranks 
were decorated, Boyle receiving the V.C. 

E.14 was withdrawn, E.11, commanded by Nasmith, 
took her place. Nasmith the legendary, who, when his 
periscope was damaged by gunfire, repaired it by himself. 
One feature of this warfare is characteristically British. In 
the Dardanelles, as in the Baltic, as in the Channel or any- 
where else, no non-combatant life was lost through our 
submarine activity. Crews were always saved, and in the 
battles between ships of war, the first thought of our men 
was to rescue their enemies. The frightful contrast of 
German brutality should never be forgotten. If our men 
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endeavoured to save German sailors struggling in the water, 
German officers directed fire on them. Nay, more, when 
German sailors were jumping into the water from sinking 
German ships, their officers were seen to shoot them in the 
back. This happened at the Battle of the Bight, and we 
do wrong when we let such actions be forgotten. 

Not a page of By Guess and By God but holds something 
worth remembering. This is a book to be read by every 
English man, woman and schoolboy. There cannot be one 
‘“‘ with soul so dead” that he does not glow with pride of 
race as he reads. 


Three Pairs of Silk Stockings, by Panteleimon Romanof, 
translated by Leonide Zarine, edited by Stephen Graham. 
(Messrs. Ernest Benn, 7s. 6d.) The proper title of this 
book should be ‘‘ Russia from Within.” Here is a novel by 
a communist, who lives in Soviet Russia and who is very 
much admired there. It describes life under modern con- 
ditions in Moscow. The title is taken from the following 
sentence in the book about Russian women: “ Give her 
three pairs of silk stockings and she is yours. Add a bottle 
of perfume in certain cases.”” This book should be in the 
hands of all serious political students. A lot of nonsense is 
being talked about the “‘ Russian Experiment.” Here are 
the facts, told by someone who is in the middle of it all, 
one who upholds the régime. Those of us who do not wish 
—as Messrs. Snowden, MacDonald and Lansbury have 
expressed a desire to do—to “follow Russia” should, if 
they can sit with a basin handy, struggle through this ghastly 
book. The most surprising thing is that the book has a 
slip issued with it which quotes Miss Edith Sitwell as saying 
of the book : ... “so funny that I nearly died of laughter.” 
We have been told that in ancient times people watched the 
tortune of human beings with mirth. It must be a true tale, 
since Miss Sitwell can laugh at this terrible book, which is 
an unrelieved record of beastliness so admirably written 
that no horror escapes the reader’s notice. 


The British reader of General Brussilov’s A Soldier’s 
Notebook, 1914-18 (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 18s.) may dislike 
a personally critical tone coupled with bravado. Our own 
generals are not prone to publicly dub their chiefs and fellow 
commanders as failures, and to say that they themselves 
were always right, as does this gallant and really able Russian 
general. Still, it must be admitted that history admits 
General Brussilov’s claim, and the fact does stand out that, 
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he was the only really successful Russian general of the 
War. Underneath this personal note beats the heart of a 
patriot, a sound soldier and a man of good judgment. All 
his criticisms are made in the light of whether the man in 
question contributed to winning the war. His comments 
on the vileness of the Russian training and hopeless administra- 
tive arrangements are revealing. From 1914-16 he com- 
manded the 8th Army in Galicia. Early in 1916 he was 
promoted to command the whole South-West Front. His 
predecessor, General Ivanov, was in tears when he handed 
over and announced that his army was completely incapable 
of participating in the projected offensive. Within a very 
few weeks Brussilov took part in a big conference under the 
Czar, who was Commander-in-Chief, and General Alexiev, 
the Chief of the Staff. The former was bored with the 
whole proceedings and the latter announced that General 
Kuropatkin in the North and General Evert in the centre 
would attack, but General Brussilov’s army group would 
be unable to participate. Generals Kuropatkin and Evert 
obstructed this plan, but Brussilov announced that he had 
every intention of doing his share of the attacking. It is 
interesting to note that Brussilov to some extent anticipated 
Foch’s methods of the Autumn, 1918. Instead of launching 
all his forces after heavy preparation at one spot, he made 
sudden attacks at different spots and pushed home when he 
was successful. The enemy were utterly surprised, and 
the “‘ Brussilov offensive”? is now history. But what is 
not universally known is that it was intended only as a 
minor digression. General Evert got cold feet, postponed 
his attack, and finally attacked in only one place and was 
completely repulsed. Had there been more Brussilovs in 
1916 Russia would have had a resounding victory and the 
Revolution would have been postponed until after the war. 
The book is very readable and gives a view of Russia from 
within, which is valuable in these days of closed Russian 
Frontiers. 
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